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CHARLES T. COPELAND 
“looks down from below” 


(See Page 22) 
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How many homesare interested in General Motors? The 
homes of 170,000 employes, of 20,000 dealers and their 
employes, of 50,000 stockholders and of the employes 
in 6,000 sources of materials and supplies. As many 
homes, in total, as in Detroit, a city of 1,242,000. 
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ol CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND -¢_ BUICK 
CS 
CADILLAC ¢ GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES and TRUCKS 
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T LAST~In 1 Volume! 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ 


The highly respected physician—prosperous—popular—continually 
performing deeds of mercy—and the fiendish murderer. What had 
they in common? Do you know? 


‘““Treasure Island’’ 


Long John Silver and his murderous crew—hair-raising adventures 
aboard ship and on Treasure Island. A fascinating tale that will 
survive the ages. 


‘‘Kidnapped’’ 


The mysterious House of Fear—kidnapped and shanghaied for slavery 
in the Carolinas—the shipwreck and escape to Seotland. A story 
that will hold your interest, cover to cover. 


And 40 More Complete Stories 


in addition to the essays and poems of this famous writer of adventure 
storiés. NOW available in 1 Volume form in the New Edition of the Works of 


ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON 


essayist — novelist — master writer of stories that will 


live forever. 
stories are 


Treasure Island 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde 

Kidnapped 


The Master of 
Ballantrae 


Will O’ the Mill 


Also, ‘Lodging for the Night’’ said to be the finest 
short story ever written in the English language. 
All of these are included, complete, in this 


handy volume. 


This volume will provide you and your 
loved ones with hours of fascinating 
entertainment as well as a liberal edu- 
cation in literary style. An ideal gift 
for young and old—in fact, for anyone 
who loves spirited adventures, marvel- 
ously well told. Beautifully printed in 
large, easily read type on fine quality 
India paper; a 990 page volume bound 
in ‘‘life time’’ Keratol, richly grained 
and stamped with 22 kt. gold. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Fill out the order blank and mail it TODAY! 
The book will be sent to youatonce. Examine 
it. Read it for a week if you desire. Then 
decide if you want to keep it or return it. 


Ziti 
WALTER J. BLACK CO 


171 Madison Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


Among the best known of Stevenson’s 


New Arabian Nights 
The Body Snatcher 
The Bottle Imp 


The Treasure of 
Franchard 


The Suicide Club 


Treasure Island 
Pirates—“pieces of eight” 
—thrilling adventures. 


WALTER J. BLACK CO., 

171 Madison Ave., New York City 

Gentlemen: Send to me, for free examination, the 
new 1 volume edition of the writings of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. I will either return the book at your ex- 
pense or send you $5.45 in full payment, within 1 week. 


Name 
Kidnapped 
Mystery — romance — 


adventures amongst 
the Scottish chieftains. 


Street 
IT MII: sahecsksessecnsievsssace 

Mark X here if you prefer the ‘‘De Luxe’’ bind- 
LJ ing of Persian Morocco and add $1.50 more. 
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dients for oral cleanliness are pic- 
tured above. 


Ipana keeps the teeth brilliant. It 
is very good for the gums. A few 
minutes’ massage twice each day, 
after the usual cleanings, will prevent 
your tooth brush “showing pink.” 


And a swirl of the water will 
bring out Ipana’s delicious and re- 
freshing taste! 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 
We 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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I'schaikowsky, Heflin 
Sirs: 

In a pertinent discussion of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch’s career, TIME, Dec. 27, utters 
this surprising pronouncement: “the great- 
est Symphony since Beethoven, the Tschaik- 
owsky ‘Pathetique.’ ” 

If TimE were to speak quite casually 
and parenthetically of “‘an address by. Sen. 
James Thomas Heflin, the greatest states- 
man since Lincoln,” its error would be no 
more astounding... . 
WILLIAM GIRDNER 
Takoma Park 
Washington, D. C. 


Nine Bigger 
Sirs: 

I agree with Newsstand-Buyer Pope 
(Time, Jan. 3) as to only one of his ‘“‘ten 
biggest” U. S. citizens—namely Chief Jus- 
tice Taft. The other nine should be: 

“Big Bill’ Edwards 

Irvin S. Cobb 

“Fatty” Arbuckle 

Senator Heflin 

“Pudge” Heffelfinger* 

“Phonzo the Fat Man’”’ 

“Beppo the Big Boy” 

Elisabeth Marbury 

The Doorman at Connie’s Inn 

Max HAFFLIN 

New York, N. Y. 


Biggest Charles 
Sirs: 

I mention the fact in all humility be- 
cause my given name is “Charles” and I am 


not a great man; but have you noticed 
how many very great Americans bear this 
name? The ten “biggest Charles’ are 


worthy, I am sure, to stand beside the 
“ten biggest’? Americans suggested by Mr. 
Pope (TIME, Jan. 31). 

Charles E. Hughes 

Charles G. Dawes 

Charles M. Schwab 

Charles Curtis 

Charles S. Chaplin 

Charles H. Mayo 

Charles B. Dillingham 

Charles (“Chick”) Evans 

Charles Ross 

Charles G. Norrist 

[ think that my one perhaps doubtfu 

choice, ‘Charlie’ Ross, is at least as 
famous as any American who ever lived. 
He’s still “‘missing,’’ and so I assume him 


to be alive and eligible for my list. (He is 
no relative of mine.) 
CHARLES P. Ross 


Chicago, Il. 


Ideal Place 


Sirs: 

As there seems to have been a consider- 
able amount of uncertainty and disquietude 

*Famed onetime Yale football 

+Novelist. 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
£5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879 


luminary. 
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expressed recently in your department de- 
voted to letters from readers as to my 
name and present venue, I am _ enclosing 
you separately copy of my Annual Report on 
this institution which may help to estab- 
lish the facts, and also will, I am gure, 
prove interesting to you as a_penological 
document. 

With best regards, believe me 

JOHN W. SNOOK 
; Warden 

United States Penitentiary 

Atlanta, Ga. 

All thanks to able Warden Snook 
for enclosing with his report the 
Christmas copy of Good Words, a 
magazine published monthly at his 
penitentiary “with the approval of 
the Department of Justice.” 
Excerpts: 


“Charlie, the head butcher, has turned 
executioner. He went out to the farm and 
assassinated a flock of hogs.” 





- - The many residents of our ‘little 
city within walls’ who are fistically in- 
clined enjoyed on the afternoon of Thanks- 
giving Day one of the best boxing shows 
witnessed here-abouts in recent years. .. . 
The initial bout brought together two fast 
and talented colored boys, Jackson and 
Lawrence. . Addison and Madison, 
two colored welters, followed and swapped 
punches through four lively rounds. = 
This is an ideal place for men to refit 
morally and physically for the battle of 
life and go home brimful of health and 
vitality.”’ 


“Poor E. F. P. He’s wondering if that 
flame of-his is still waiting.” 


“Chaplain Ladlow talked on ‘Religion in 
Strange Places,’ based on the story of 
Rahab the harlot. Music was furnished... 
by ‘Woody,’ a member of the orchestra, 
who gave saxophone solos—and was dis- 
charged from the prison on the following 
day.” 


“ ‘Happy’ Murdock is giving nightly lec- 
tures on Evolution, Science and what have 
you, and invites his friends to come hear 
his discourses. Music is furnished free, 
but bring your own sugar and crackers.” 


“In the departure during November and 
early December of Dillon and O’Shea the 
Commodore Tigers lost two of their best 
players and genuine regrets are felt by 
the entire squad because of the losses thus 
sustained. At the same time, quite 
naturally, the gridiron roster in its entire- 
ty were mighty glad of the good fortune 
of their departing friends and, as_ they 
left heaped all sorts of good wishes upon 
them.” 


“‘Big Jim’ Elliott has been transferred 


from Mr. Boyle’s office to the Hospital, 
as clerk and he is delivering the goods, 
in his pleasing and smilling way. More 


power to you ‘Big Boy.’ 
“Visualize, if you will, a grove of stately 
trees on the northerly slope of a_ steep 
plateau, enfolded in the mighty arms of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and you have before 
your eyes the site of the Alderson Federal 





THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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“T Was 


o Embarrassed— 


You Sat There Like a Dummy!” 


) tonight, 


HAT do you mean — a 
dummy? Aren’t you a bit 
harsh ?”’ 


“You know what I mean. Couldn’t 
you think of anything to say?” 


“No, I couldn’t. How was I to 
get in on that kind of conversation?” 


“And what did you expect them 
to talk about—business?” 
” 
“Really, Ja-- 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed! I wanted 
to be proud of you, Ted. You are 
cleverer and more successful than 
any man who was at that dinner 
tonight—but you acted as though 
you were afraid to open your 
mouth.” 

“T was, dear! What do I know about that 
philosopher they were talking about—what 
was his name?—Nietsche. I couldn’t even 
follow their conversation, half the time...” 

“You should read more. It’s pitiful! 
Why, you didn’t contribute one idea or 
opinion all evening. I was so embarrassed!”’ 

“I'd like to read more, but you know 
how much time I have!” He helped her 
into the cab, then turned to her with a 
smile. “But. you made up for both of us 
Jane! You were wonderful! How 
did you ever find out so many things to 
talk about?” 


Busy People Enjoy This Way 
of Becoming Well-Informed 


Jane glowed, flattered by her husband’s 
praise. ‘Do you really think I made a good 
impression on those people, Ted?” 

“I should say you did!’ he laughed. 
“You seemed to know about everything. 


Well, you have plenty of time to read.” 
“Is that so!’ she retorted. “I have even 
less time to read than you. I get all that 
information from the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book.” 
“What’s that?” 


“You must have heard about it. It’s 
quite famous. Now don’t tell me you 
don’t know who Elbert Hubbard was! 


One of the most versatile men America 
has ever known—a writer, craftsman, 
orator, business man—a many-sided genius. 
Well, he began keeping a scrap book when 

he was quite young, and he kept it through- 
out life. He put into it only the things that 
inspired him most, choice bits from the 
best minds—the Aigh/ights of literature.” 


“Great idea! Tell me more about it.” 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
Selections from 500 great writers 


All the way home she told him about the 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book, and urged 
him to use it as she had. 

“Imagine, Ted! In that one great Scrap 
Book are all the ideas that helped Hubbard 
most, all the wonderful bits of wisdom that 
inspired him—the greatest thoughts of the 
last four thousand years! He did all your 
reading for you! You don’t need to go 
through long, tiresome volumes—you can 
get at a glance what Hubbard had to read 
days and days to find. Promise me you'll 
read in it every day for five or ten minutes, 
dear! It will make you so well-informed— 
you'll never need to feel embarrassed or 
uncomfortable in company again.” 

“It sounds great,’ he said, as the cab 
drew up at their door. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
tell me about it long ago!” 


Sent FREE For Examination 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 


unique volume made up of ideas, thoughts, 


passages, excerpts,” poems, epigrams— 
selected from the master thinkers of all 
ages. Selected by Elbert Hubbard, himself 
a master thinker. There is not a common- 
place sentence in the entire volume. Only 
the dest of a life-time of discriminating 
reading has been included. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Please examine it at our expense! The 
coupon entitles you to the special five-day 
examination privilege. Just send it off 
today, and the famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book will go forward to you prompt- 
ly. When it arrives, glance through it. 
If you aren’t inspired, enchanted—simply 
return the Scrap Book within the five-day 
period, and the examination will have cost 
you nothing. Otherwise send only $2.90, 
plus few cents postage, in ful/ payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to 
see the Scrap Book and judge it for yourself. 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 41-A, 
50 West 47th Street,, New York City. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 41-A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may send me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period 
I will either return the Scrap Book without obligation, 
or keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus few 
cents postage in full payment. 


Ee ee 


a A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for 
only $1 additional. Please check in this square if 
you want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege, 
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Ray D. 


Road Camp. The Camp is now complete, 
with its mess hall, showers, barber shop, 
laundry and official quarters—all except 
the Club House, plans for which are now 
ready. This work will be rushed through 
shortly. It is much like a real logging 
camp in Maine, Quebec or the Far West, 
save that here is found scrupulous sanita- 
tion and order. 

“Upon arrival here men are immediately 
quartered in whatever bunks are empty in 
one or more of the camps. Hot supper 
is served to every newcomer, and then a 
shower bath and bed for a good night’s 
rest in warmth and comfort, after the 
long ride from Atlanta. With the morn- 
ing comes a revelation in breakfasts, and 
everyone goes to work with pick and shovel 
making roads. On the other hand, no 
man is asked or expected to work beyond 
his capacity or to injure himself by 
overdoing things, but he wants to work 
there. With wise forethought those in 
charge have provided a full stock of 
heavy clothing, blankets and comforters 
against the coming winter weather. The 
town of Alderson, nestling at the foot of 
the mountain, is 15 minutes’ walk for 
the boys going to the movies on Saturday 
afternoon.’’—Eb. 


i —_ ie 
Plain, Common, White 
Sirs: 

If the Negro is so detestable as to be 
undeserving of the common title Mr., Mrs. 
or Miss, the courtesy accorded all other 
races, I wonder if W. C. Poynter and 
other Southern gentlemen of his ilk can 
without a blush of shame, stand in the 
presence of their wives and daughters and 
explain to the world just why, in so far 
as physical appearance is concerned, the 
color line is so rapidly vanishing. Surely 
even Poynter himself must know that if 
the stranger in certain sections of the 
South relies solely on color he is decidedly 
unable in many instances to distinguish 
a white man from a Negro, notwithstand- 
ing the well-known fact that intermarriage 
between the races is strictly forbidden by 
Southern laws! May we ask Poynter who 
is to blame? Certainly not the despised 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
a 


successfully defended Bunker 
Hill with 1200 men on the 16th 
day of June, 1775, not because he 
was blessed with more men or bet- 
ter guns, but because General 
Putnam went up and down the 
line before the Redcoats began to 
storm the hill and instructed his 
men, “Don’t fire till you see the 
whites of their eyes.”” There was 
no powder to waste for the sake of 
making a big noise, or of staging 
an impressive battle. 

We believe in General Putnam’s 
philosophy; we insist on spending 
generously when we are convinced 
thatonly by generous expenditure 
can the “objective” be reached. 
But we never waste powder for the 
satisfaction of making a big noise. 


Neues EL WILLIAM PRESCOTT 


LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
Telephone Longacre 4000 

8 west 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
4 





“nigger men” and even more most certainly 
not the cowered and much outraged white 
women. 

..+- Maybe I am wrong, but it seems 
to me that if in spite of Ku Kluxes and 
Jim Crow laws, “niggers” are good enough 
to be made the sons, daughters, aunties, 
uncles, cousins, sons-in-law, daughters- 
in-law and concubines of the high-and- 
mighty Southern gentlemen of Poynter's 
ilk there should be little room for com- 
plaint from them when a few humble but 
learned magazine editors and managers 
persist on “putting themselves down on 
equality with Negroes.” ... 

This letter is written by a plain com- 
mon white man who does not feel like 
establishing a shrine in his own honor be- 
cause he is white but who does really 
thank God that he isa College Product and 
not an ignoramus. 

H. KIRBY 

Houston, Tex. 


Australianism 


Sirs: 

In reference to the controversy in TIME, 
[Dec. 18, Nov. 22], regarding the appella- 
tion “gobs” please be advised that both 
Admiral Irwin and the party who thinks 
the Admiral is wrong are correct to some 


extent. 
But the real truth of the matter is that 


one sailor may call another a “gob,” but 
since the return of the Fleet from the 
wonderful cruise to Australia he is more 
liable to use the Australian word and pro- 
nunciation and call his shipmate “Silor”’ 
with the “i” pronounced “eye.” 

This entire matter should hardly merit 
all this discussion as it is our knowledge 
that it is rarely necessary to call the 
sailor at all—just the sounding of ‘mess 
gear” or “pay call” on the bugle being 
sufficient. 

At any rate—we never call each other 


“bluejackets.”” 
Leo RICHMAN 
Editor, The Mountaineer 
U. S. S. West Virginia 
(very much an enlisted man) 
San Pedro, Calif. 


The 
Sirs: 

You will probably have been informed 
already that press reports led you into 
error in regard to the name of one of the 
recipients of a Nobel award [Time, Dec. 
20]. Dr. Svedberg’s name is The and not, 
as the press assumed, Theodore. The error 
was very widespread, and I am _ writing 
this not as a complaint, but merely for 
your future information. It is not sur- 
prising that a name such as The should 
be assumed to be an _ abbreviation of 
Theodore. 

S. C. Brooks 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Swedish Who’s Who gives 
Dr. Svedberg’s Christian name as 
“Theodor (The).” Dr. Svedberg 
received the 1926 Nobel prize for 
Chemistry.—ED. 


Ireland’s Cardinal 


Sirs: 

Time, Dec. 20, errs in stating that Ire- 
land is without a Cardinal. 

Cardinal [Patrick] O’Donnell, Primate of 
all Ireland, was invested with the red hat 
a year ago, and was a visitor to the United 
States last summer during the Eucharist 
Congress. 

Rev. G. EDGAR GALLANT 

St. John’s Rectory 

Chicago, Il. 


Experiments 


Sirs: 

In Time, dated June 28, 1926 on p. 22, 
in the Science section you published an 
article about an experiment to be tried at 
the Pasteur Institute of Kindia, French 
West Africa. 

I am interested in the outcome of this 
experiment and I think many other people 
are also. I will be greatly pleased if you 
can give me more news about this subject. 

JOHN JACKSON 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


The Kindia experiments, in cross- 





breeding apes and humans by arti- 
ficial fecundation—gorillas with 
Negroes, orang-outangs with Ori- 
entals, chimpanzees with whites— 
were reported to be under the 
direction of Professor Elie Ivanoff 
of Moscow, by whom no subsequent 
details beyond the bare announce- 
ment have been issued. Leading 
scientists scout the experiments as 
futile, citing recent research in the 
chromosomes of species. Perhaps 
Lawyer Howland S. England of 
13573 Wark St., Detroit, who last 
June gave out a statement on Pro- 
fessor Ivanoff’s plans, has further 
news.—ED. 


Handy Table 


Sirs: 

“Time Creates Thinkers.” 

The thought prompting the above is due 
to the fact that visiting the officials of 
the bigger industrial concerns of the coun- 
try, one usually finds upon the desk or 
handy table, an issue of TIME... - 

J. CLIFFORD FRANZ 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 


TOO. oc ROD sige BOOS We 


Sirs: 

Allow me to agree with you that Time 
is curt—too curt; clear—too clearly of- 
fensive; and conceited, not concise. 

Your sneering attitude on questions 
necessitating personal opinion cannot en- 
dear you to any reader, no matter how 
cynical. 

Kindly send no more copies. 

JOHN R. KASTL 

Omaha, Neb. 


Grouch 


Sirs: 

More than a year ago I wrote to you, 
venting my wrath against the LETTERS 
department and requesting you to discon- 
tinue it. You replied that the LeEtTrTers 
department was an experiment which you 
hoped, and believed, would be a success. ... 
Is LETTERS a success? Hardly. I have 
changed my mind, I must admit, to the 
extent that I believe that Lerrers would 
be a very interesting and valuable part of 
Time if the letters printed were all—as 
they are supposed to be—relevant to the 
news. But, for goodness’ sake, please bar 
those inconsequential letters written by 
those irate subscribers who have a grudge 
against the world and have to vent it upon 
somebody. Frankly, they give me a pain. 
I generally read the Letters first, and I 
get in such a mood that even the brilliant 
and excellent columns of TIME can scarcely 
charm away my grouch. 


E. KREUTZWEISER 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Canada 


Subscriber Kreutzweiser is re- 
quested to write a sample letter 
relevant to the news.—ED. 
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vat Tims es aaa ‘ i Back in 1915 a group of Akron men, thoroly grounded 
end oo nia S| if in the tire business, founded this company—on the 
questions ; : f be belief that there was an immense market for a tire 
nnot en- which was really better—a tire actually as good as it 


tter how F 
was possible to make—at any cost. 


‘ASTL ff bey he oy ‘ No effort has been spared to make good this policy. A 
e/ ae. line of tires of unusual features—of easily demonstrated 
advantages—has been developed which is years ahead 

of the tires with which most car owners are familiar. 


3 : Early tests in the toughest possible service proved the 
. to you, ; . 3 . . . . 

LETTERS i: ; outstanding merits of INDIA tires. Up until last year 
o discon- ff : 3 . eG more than sixty per cent of all the tires we could make 
ome nae : a x § rs were taken for buses and trucks using big tires in heavy 
ae - : service. 

Ihave 4 ; = ‘ E 
, to the ‘ Recent additions to factories now make it possible for 


oy : India dealers ‘to offer these tires to greater numbers of 
e all—as : = ree’ car owners. Many more now will be able to have 
. to hes ; : * . their new cars switched over to “Indias all round.” 

ease ar 4 ‘ 

oe When you buy a new car, consider how much INDIA 
t it upon : ui tires will add to your satisfaction. In the meantime, 


8 —_ ; . ve be sure to investigate India tires and try them on your 
brilliant ' x : Pogue present car. 
} searcely | : 
| ; , ; ne If you are unable to locate the India dealer promptly, 
TEISER | ees a r es ye just write us. We will send you his name—also a little 
: : Sepia) : booklet on the care of tires—incidentally showing why 
: i India tires are different. 
is re- | 
» letter | 


; a ; NOTE TO DEALERS: The India dealer franchise is an 
fenr R. “ M extremely valuable concession on which to build a successful tire 
ens y : ‘ business. Inquiries are solicited from men or concerns who may 
Laird §&. be interested in this franchise for territories which are still open 
John §&. 
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Chrysler now announces a new Imperial “80” body ged 
style —the Standard five-passenger Sedan at $2675. a. on 
Wate! 





All the superlative performance, which has won the es 
unbounded enthusiasm of thousands of Imperial “80” — 
owners during the past year, with distinctive luxury As he 
of upholstery and appointment detail, is thus offered He is 


at this price, which instantly makes this car the one fF 7’ 
incomparable value in the finer car field. b beade 
‘se e ww 

Coolia 


The same chassis in every detail of engineering; the c w 


same smart design and appearance; the same brilliant writes 
mastery of speed and distance assured byits 92 horsepower anywh 
and capacity of 80 miles and more an hour; the same Ff !yn, | 

IS as n 


smooth and inspiring operation; the same relaxed, luxu 





: eit Mae S New 
90 rious riding; the same easeful driving; the same live rub- oll 
ber shock insulation which does away with squeaks and he bel 
rattles and the annoying need of chassis lubrication. justice 
Ot. .. 
By one master stroke of manufacturing genius, made _ 
possible by the Chrysler plan of Standardized Quality, :. 
° f era in 
this new Standard five-passenger Sedan makes avail- ~ 
able the unique and refreshing qualities of the Chrysler New | 
Imperial “80” to that wider group which has desired “There 

. . - gem 

isthe Sicliy caales;- Guteadl tein: Qauas 00 Yases, these virtues. Now, for the first time, in this great | aoe 
f.0.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. closed car value, this wider group is able to satisfy its Washi 
fullest ideals of the ultimate in motoring enjoyment. sider 4 
bigges 

CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ’ brain 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ In a written message to Con- 
gress last week, President Cool- 
idge asked for an additional $75,- 
000 to continue U., S. participation 
in the Geneva Preparatory Com- 
mission for a disarmament con- 
ference under the League of 
Nations. 

( Senator Royal S. Copeland of 
New York, who wears a red car- 
nation in his buttonhole, called on 
the President. On emergence from 
the White House, Mr. Copeland 
said: “His color is good and his 
lips are a healthy red.” 

( It is no myth that President 
Coolidge was born in Vermont; 
neither is it a fable that Vermont 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of 
its independence last week. John 
Chipman Farrar, earnestly playful 
editor of the Bookman, composed 
an ode to commemorate the event. 
An excerpt: 


Watch ‘them as they march, O fair Ver- 
mont! ... 

Coolidge dreaming over a furrow, 

Balancing a testy problem 

As he swings the ax over cord-wood, 


He is a man of your mountains, 
He is a’ man of your hills, 
Firm and honest and gentle, 
Leader and honest citizen— 
He is a man of your breeding— 
Coolidge—man of the mountains. 


C William Allen White, who 
writes in Emporia, Kan., and talks 
anywhere, said last week in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: “President Coolidge 
is as much of a mystic as any other 
New Englander ever has been, even 
Emerson; and his mysticism is that 
he believes that, given prosperity, 
justice will come as a_ by-prod- 
uct.... I think Calvin Coolidge 
represents the very best that can 
be said of this new commercial 
era in its political phase.” 
Concerning Governor Smith of 
New York, Mr. White remarked: 
“There will have to be a change 
in the attitude toward big business 
before Al Smith can ever go to 
Washington. Personally, I  con- 
sider that Al Smith represents the 
biggest, best, keenest and cleanest 
brain in American public life to- 
day—and I am a Republican.” 

( The President signed a_ bill 
providing for the enlargement of 
the Botanical Gardens in Wash- 
ington. 


( Benjamin Wistar Morris III, 





famed architect of the Cunard 
Building (Manhattan) was ap- 
pointed a member of the Fine Arts 
Commission by President Coolidge. 
@ “A man who has and is con- 
tributing more to the man power 
of the nation than any other citi- 
zen” was introduced to the Presi- 
dent by Representative Warren of 
North Carolina. His name is Reu- 
ben Bland; he is 72, healthy, twice- 
married and the father of 34 
children. Said President Coolidge: 
“You ought to be thankful for all 
your blessings.” 

@ In the auditorium of the De- 
partment of the Interior Building, 
President Coolidge saw Tell It to 
the Marines, a cinema. 

C At the apartment of Secretary 
Mellon, the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge and other favored ones 
had dinner. 

@ Among those who _ presented 
themselves at the White House last 
week were: Alanson B. Houghton, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s; S. Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General of Reparations; Senator 
Watson of Indiana with the -Glee 
Club of Notre Dame University; 
50 house-to-house salesmen of the 
Fuller Brush Co., to hand-shake. 
@ President Coolidge sent to 
Congress the report of Secretaries 
Kellogg, Hoover and James J, 
Davis on immigration quotas. The 








figures showed that the national 
origins plan, which will go into 
effect on July 1, 1927, unless 
changed by new legislation, will 
cut the total immigration from 
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165,000 to 154,000; will increase 
the quotas of Great Britain, Italy 
and Russia; will heavily lower the 
quotas of the Irish Free State, 


Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. The President attached 
no recommendation to the report, 


awaited its effect on Congress. 
C Patriotic citizens of Vermont 
wanted to bestow the name of Cal- 
vin Coolidge upon some high and 
worthy mountain peak. Last week 
the nomenclature committee _ re- 
ported that no unnamed mountain 
could be found. 

@ The President sent to Congress 
a message explaining the Adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward Nicaragua 
(see p. 10). 


THE CABINET 


Millions 
Many years ago, aS one may 
well guess, Henry Ford had a 


dream with four wheels on it. In 
1903 he began to manufacture it; 
he did not have any cash, so he 
cajoled some _ skeptical Detroiters 
into putting up $28,000 (the only 
moneys ever invested in the Ford 
Motor Co.). James Couzens, a 
Canadian by birth, who was work- 
ing in a coal yard, scraped up 
$1,000, added his note for $1,500, 
bought 25 shares. Two automo- 
tive young Dodge brothers (Jo 

F. and Horace E.) invested $5,000 
apiece. John Gray put up $10,000 
but “didn’t think the stock would 
amount to anything and wouldn’t 
advise anybody to invest in it.” 
Horace H. Rackham had $5,000 that 
he hoped would grow. Mr. Couzens’ 
sister, Mrs. Rosetta V. Hauss 
placed $100 in the pie. These 
people and a few others’ had 
children and _ grandchildren who 
were born with silver spoons in 
their mouths. Today the living 
and the heirs of the dead are 
being sued by the U. S. Govern- 


ment for a thousand times the 
amount of their original invest- 
ment. 


The suit is the climax of a long- 
standing antipathy between the 
two wealthiest men in U. S. politi- 
cal life. One of course, is Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon, aluminum potentate and 
banker. The other is that onetime 
coal-yard-worker, James Couzens, 
who is now Senator from Michi- 






























































gan. They have been at swords’ 
points ever since 1924 when Sen- 
ator Couzens expressed hearty dis- 
approval of Secretary Mellon’s 
tax reduction program. A _ year 


later, Senator Couzens began pok- 
ing into the affairs of the Bureau 
Internal Revenue, 


of made public 





© Harris & Ewing 
ALEXANDER W. GREGG 


He was sent to battle giants in a 
ballroom 


a report, charged the Treasury De- 
partment with laxity in collecting 
certain income taxes. Secretary 
Mellon had a lusty counter-attack 
ready, informed Mr. Couzens that 
he still owed the U. S. Government 
$10,909,588.08 in taxes on the Ford 
stock which he sold in 1919. For 
the last two years, Secretary Mel- 
lon and his colleagues in the Treas- 
ury Department have been prepar- 
ing the suit against Mr. Couzens 
and other onetime Ford stockhold- 
ers. Last week in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler in Detroit, 
before the U. S. Court of Tax Ap- 
peals, the battle of the proud 
giants began. 

The Government contends that 
the profits from the sale of the 
(41%%) minority interests in the 
Ford Motor Co. to Henry and 
Edsel Ford in 1919 for $100,000,- 
000 were under-estimated by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 
Wilson Administration. Hence, the 
Government wants Mr. Couzens, 
the Dodge descendants and a half 
dozen others to dig into their 
pockets and send back $34,277,- 
253.48 to the U. S. Treasury. The 
defense attorneys argue that the 
Government ought to keep its 
word, having once placed an esti- 
mate on their clients’ profits. The 
public will be deprived of some 
illuminating bits of finance by the 
agreement of both sides not to dis- 








TIME 


cuss the earnings of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. from its humble birth in 
1903 until its prodigious manhood. 

The greatest tax suit in U. S. 
chronicles is not a time to econ- 
omize on legal talent. The de- 
fendants have hired an impressive 
force: Joseph E. Davies, onetime 
chairman of the Federal Trad2 
Commission; John W. Davis, De- 
mocratic nominee for President in 
1924; and others, perhaps Charles 
E. Hughes. Against these big- 
wigs, Secretary Mellon has sent 
a smart young man of 27—Alex- 
ander W. Gregg. Mr. Mellon has 
been accused of possessing many 
kinds of genius, and not the least 
of them is his ability to pick cer- 
tain youths from among other 
youths, and lift them to fame. Mr. 
Gregg, son of a Democratic Con- 
gressman from Palestine, Tex., 
came as a clerk to the Treasury 
Department seven years ago. He 
plunged so deeply into tax lore 
that people began to refer to him 
as “that Texas tax wizard.” When 
Secretary Mellon needed a wiseman 
to explain his tax reduction plan 
to Congressional committees’ in 
1924, he called for Mr. Gregg and 
said in effect: “Go, young man, 
to the Capitol and enlighten those 
grey-heads for me.” After the com- 


mittee hearings, Mr. Gregg sat 
beside and advised Senator Reed 
Smoot (himself ranked as_ the 


greatest financial authority in Con- 
gress) while the tax bill was _ be- 
ing debated in the Senate. The 
Coolidge Administration is proud 
of the 1924 tax law—and so is Mr. 
Gregg, no doubt. In 1925 he was 
made Solicitor in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Now he is chief 
counsel for the Government in the 
Detroit suit, where Secretary Mel- 
lon and Senator Couzens are try- 
ing to effect a pride’s purge over 
a few million dollars. 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 
The Senate— 
«@ Adopted Senator Edwards’ 
solution calling on Secretary 
lon to reveal what role the 
Saloon League had in fixing 
poisonous denaturants used in 
dustrial alcohol. 
@ Passed appropriation bill of 
some $128,600,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Bill went to 
conference.) 
CG Debated 


re- 
Mel- 
Anti- 
the 
in- 


renewal of Sheppard- 


Towner Maternity Act; ceased 
without action, smothered by sta- 
tistics. 

@ Debated Lausanne Treaty with 
Turkey behind closed doors; ar- 
rived at neither conclusion nor 
vote, 

C Received, as did the House, 
President Coolidge’s written mes- 


sage on the Nicaraguan situation 
(see p. 10). 
CG Heard Senator Reed of Mis- 
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souri deliver satiric observations 
on’ the misty emanations of the 
official White House Spokesman 


(i.e., President Coolidge). 

The House— 

@ Passed appropriation bill of 
some $314,000,000 for the Navy 
Department, after rejecting Repre- 
sentative Tilson’s  cruiser-building 
amendment (see p. 9). (Bill went 
to the Senate.) 

@ Passed a bill creating a Divi- 
sion of Safety in the Department 
of Labor. (Bill went to the Sen- 
ate.) 

@ Heard Representative Celler of 
New York cry that the members of 


the House and Senate “drink to 
excess.” Next day, he refused to 
take back his statement and re- 
emphasized it. 

( Heard insistent demands for 
immediate action on radio legisla- 
tion. 


A Yankee Story 


Sen. Arthur R. Gould of Maine, 
leather-faced Yankee of 69, sat be- 
fore a grate fire in a committee 
room last week and sought to 
defend himself against charges of 
bribery, which he is said to have 
committed many years ago. An 
investigating committee, headed by 
Senator Walsh of Montana, prodded 








© Henry Miller 
SENATOR GOULD 


“They did not want to do it, but 
they had to” 


him with questions. Here is the 
story that Senator Gould told them. 
In 1912 he and four partners were 
building a railroad in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada—it was “the best 
railroad they ever had up there.” 


A man named Flemming came to 
him and said: 
“IT am going to be Premier. | 


am a poor man and need money 
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for my campaign. You people are 
going to make money. You ought 
to contribute $40,000 to my cam- 
paign and pay me a salary of $5,- 
(00 yearly while you are working 
here.” 

At first Mr. Gould refused, but 
later he admitted that his part- 
ners found it necessary to present 
Premier Flemming with $100,000. 
Later, another Premier named 
(lark appeared and demanded 
$50,000. “I told him,” testified 
Mr. Gould, “ ‘You won’t get 50 


cents.’ He said he would legislate 
me out of the railroad business 
and he did. That’s the only time 


he ever had the reputation of keep- 


ing his word.” * 

In the course of the testimony 
Senator Goff of West Virginia re- 
marked: “Then you were in a 
band of thieves.” 

“They did not want to do it, 
but they had to,” replied Mr. 
Gould. 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Goff, “it is 
surprising to me that you can’t 


the provinces 
business in a 


go up into one of 
of Canada and do 
legitimate way.” 

“You could not do it then,” said 
Mr. Gould. 

One major discrepancy was noted 
in Mr. Gould’s story. In referring 
to the $100,000, he carefully used 
the words “the company” or “my 
partners”; whereas in 1917 he had 
said “I” and “me” before Justice 
McKeown of New Brunswick. It 
was because Justice McKeown had 


\ called the payment of the $100,- 
| 000 “an act of bribery” that the 
Senate committee was investigat- 


ing Mr. Gould’s right to hold his 
seat. The hearings closed last 
week to be resumed on Jan. 24. 
No recommendations were made. 
Mr. Gould, meanwhile, remains 
an active member of the Senate. 
His lawyers maintain that, even 
if he did commit bribery in Ca- 
nada in 1912, he ought not to 
be ousted from the U. S. Senate 
was legally elected in 
1926. In any case, it was the 
New Brunswick Premiers, not Mr. 
Gould, who had violated political 
trust. 


And, out in Illinois, Col. Frank 
L. Smith, Senator-elect and Sen- 
ator-designate for the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Mc- 
Kinley, is debating whether he 
should soon come knocking at the 
door. His lawyer returned 
from Washington last week with 
the sad news that only 25 Republi- 
cans and four Democrats are will- 
ing to vote to seat him. 

The two cases differ: Mr. Smith, 


} a politician with ambition, had re- 


interested 
busi- 
needy 


from an 
Mr. Gould, a 
had helped out a 


ceived money 


hessman, 
politician. 


LEADER TILSON 


SPEAKER LONGWORTH 





OP. & A, 


CHAIRMAN SNELL 


They all rebelled 


183 to 161 


“ 


, For this reason I gladly 
join the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut in revolt against the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 

It was not an unusual remark 
for Representative Garrett of Ten- 
nessee, the Democratic floor lead- 
er. But who was the “gentleman 
from Connecticut?” As everyone 
knows, there are no Democratic 
Congressmen from Connecticut. 
The gentleman referred to was 
Representative John Quillin Tilson, 
duly elected leader of Republican 
forces on the floor of the House. 
Next to him sat Speaker Nicholas 
Longworth, who had just added his 
emphatic voice to the revolt against 
President Coolidge. Not since 1917, 
when Champ Clark fought the 
draft, had a Speaker of the House 
taken part in debate from the 
floor. 

The occasion for this slashing 
of precedent and snapping of party 
lines was Mr. Tilson’s amendment 
to the Navy appropriation bill, 
which asked for $450,000 to begin 
construction of three cruisers. 
President Coolidge had said in his 
budget message and many times 
since that he would brook no im- 
mediate appropriations for cruis- 
er building. “Big Navy” men in 
the House were confident of defy- 


ing him; potent and regular Re- 
publican leaders were _ backing 
them. The vote was taken last 
week; Mr. Tilson’s amendment was 
rejected, 183, to 161. Who had 
saved the President? 

For one thing, Representative 
Burton of Ohio, wise G. O. P. 


veteran, had sounded a call for “an 
era of peace” just before the vote. 
A few regular Republicans such as 
Mr. French of Idaho, Mr. Green of 
Iowa, Mr. Luce of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Tincher of Kansas rallied 
round Mr. Burton; but the major- 
ity of votes which rescued the 
President came from unfamiliar 
sources: 62 Democrats (from Mr. 
Jacobstein to Mr. Swank); the lone 


Socialist, Mr. Berger; the entire 
Farmer-Laborite group, Messrs. 
Carss, Kvale, Wefald; Repub- 
lican insurgents such as Mr. 
Frear of Wisconsin, Mr. Sosnow- 
ski, the Pole from Detroit, Mr. La 


Guardia of New York, who is now 
trying to bait Secretary Kellogg. 
It was a wave of pacifism rather 
than any great love of President 
Coolidge which brought these votes 
into the fold. 

Voting against the 
were such well-behaved Republi- 
cans as: Mr. Bacon of Long Is- 
land; Chairman Butler of the Na- 
val Affairs Committee; Mr. Mills 
of New York; Chairman S.ell 
of the Rules Committee and twice 
a guest of the President at White 
Pine Camp; and, of course, Leader 
Tilson. 

So, there will be no cruisers 
unless the Senate votes for them 
and bullies some of the 183 Repre- 
sentatives into changing their opin- 
ions. Three rebellious Republican 
regulars (Speaker Longworth with 
his right hand man, Mr. Tilson 
and his left hand man, Mr. Snell) 
and their distinguished colleagues 
would be glad to help in the bully- 
ing of peace-loving Congressmen 
and even, it was hinted, in the 


President 


















further vexing of President Cool- 
idge. . 

The “Big Navy” men in_ the 
House did succeed, however, in 
putting through an appropriation of 
$200,000 to begin work on one 
$4,500,000 dirigible. 


Presidential Message 


When excitement at Washington 
was at its apogee, last week, over 
the Nicaraguan situation (See p. 
8) a sarcastic hope was voiced by 
Senator Reed (see above) that 
the President would not express 
himself concerning Nicaragua and 
Mexico exclusively through “The 
Spokesman of the White House,” 
but would teli Congress unequivocal- 
ly what was in his mind. After 
letting the Senators fulminate for a 
few days longer President Coolidge 
granted their wish. He caused to 
be read to the House and Senate 
a message which repeated over his 
signature almost exactly what he 
had told the press for weeks in 
his bi-weekly role of The Spokes- 
man of the White House. 

The President brought the “right- 


ness” of U. S. recogntion of Senor 
Diaz down to a specific point. Was 
or was not Dr. Sacasa (the duly 
elected Vice President of Nic- 
aragua) in Nicaragua on Nov. 10, 
1926? He was not. Very well. 
Article 106 of the Nicaraguan 
Constitution provides that in the 
absence of the President and Vice 


President, the Congress shall desig- 
nate one of its members to com- 
plete the unexpired presidential 
term. The “Vice President was 
absent. The President, Sefor 
Solorzano had resigned, Therefore 
the Nicaraguan Congress acted con- 
stitutionally on Nov. 10, 1926, when 
it elected Adolfo Diaz President. 
Therefore the U. S. has recognized 
the only lawful and constitutional 
President of Nicaragua. 

Those who followed closely this 
portion of the speech wondered 
why Vice President Sacasa was 
absent from Nicaragua on Nov. 
10, 1926. The President did not 
touch upon this point. Dr. Sacasa, 
of course, declares that he was 
absent because, had he been pres- 
ent he would have been shot down 
like a dog by his enemies: the Diaz- 
Chamorro faction. President Cool- 
idge observed en passant, that at 
the end of November, after spend- 
ing some time in Mexico City, Dr. 


Sacasa went back to Nicaragua, 
landing at Puerto Cabezas, near 
Bragman’s bluff (with an armed 


force). 

The inference is inescapable that, 
if Dr. Sacasa had been able to 
arrive with his forces before Nov. 
10, instead of “at the end of No- 
vember,” he (Sacasa) would be 
today the Constitutional President 
of Nicaragua. 


Secondly, the President brought 


TIME 


down to another definite point the 
reason why the U. S. is interven- 
ing to support Diaz as President. 

President Coolidge said: 

“The United States cannot, there- 
fore, fail to view with deep con- 
cern any serious threat to stability 
and constitutional government in 
Nicaragua tending toward anarchy 
and jeopardizing American inter- 
est, especially if such state of af- 
fairs is contributed to or brought 
about by outside influences or by 
any foreign power... . 

“As a matter of fact, I have the 
most conclusive evidence that arms 
and munitions in large quantities 
have been on several occasions since 
August, 1926, shipped to the revo- 
lutionists in Nicaragua. Boats car- 
rying the munitions have been fitted 
out in Mexican ports, and some of 
the munitions bear evidence of hav- 
ing belonged to the Mexican govern- 
a a 

The President then conjured up 
at length the investments of U. S. 
citizens in Nicaragua and the right 
purchased by the U. S. for $3,000,- 
0090 to build an inter-ocean canal 
across Nicaragua. 

In conclusion the President de- 
clared: “Manifestly the relation of 
this government to the Nicaraguan 
situation, and its policy in the 
existing emergency, are determined 
by the facts which I have de- 
scribed. ,. & @i eore I ts 
not the desire of the United States 
to intervene in the internal affairs 


of Nicaragua or of any other 
Central American republic. .. .” 


The President adduced no rea- 
son why Mexicans do not possess 
the same right to sell arms to the 
Sacasa faction that U. S. citizens 
exercise in selling arms to the Diaz 
faction. Instead President Cool- 
idge defended his policy squarely 
and courageously on the ground 
that, “We have a very definite 
and special interest in the mainte- 
nance of order and good govern- 
ment in Nicaragua at the present 
time.” 


JUDICIARY 


Another Dean 


Last week Thomas Walter Swan, 
Dean of the Yale Law School since 
1916, announced that he would ac- 
cept President Coolidge’s appoint- 
ment as Judge of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second District 
(Connecticut, New York, Vermont). 
He succeeds the late Henry Wade 
Rogers, who was Dean of Law 
at Yale (1903-16) until his own ap- 
pointment as judge. The Second 
Circuit Court happens also to be 
the part-time seat of another one- 
time distinguished Dean of Law, 
Supreme Court Associate Justice 
Stone (Columbia University, 1910- 
24), assigned as Supreme Court 
Justice to that territory. 
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FARMERS 
One Bug 


When one Fred Love .found a 
single organism, an inch long, with 
a saw tooth, on his farm in Kan. 
kakee County, IIl., the price of 
July corn on the Chicago Board of 
Trade jumped a cent a bushel last 
week. The hand of Farmer Love 
quivered as he wrapped the speci- 
men, despatched it to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. 
In that tiny package was a noxious 
pest, the European corn borer. 


Six years ago, its forefathers 
appeared on the American conti- 
nent, probably arriving in a 


shipment of broomcorn from south- 
eastern Europe to a Canadian 
broom factory. After a few years 
of glutting themselves, they prac- 
tically wiped out Canada’s corn 
crop. Then a hearty band of pil- 
grims was tossed about, until they 
set foot in the U. S._ Instinctively, 
they moved westward toward the 
promised land. The moth flies at 
the rate of 150 miles a season; the 


worm nibbles the corn, does the [| 
damage. During the last two 


years, they have been reported in 
Indiana and many another state 
but not until last week did they 
officially cross the border into IIl- 
inois. They whetted their man- 
dibles at the thought of big meals 
ahead in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska. 

Inspectors rushed to 
County to search for the devastating 
bug; the corn borer committee of 
the Illinois Agriculture Association 
called a meeting to plan _ precauv- 
tionary measures; the U. S. House 
of Representatives prepared to act 
on the Purnell corn borer eradica- 
tion bill, asking for an appropri- 
ation of $10,000,000. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Pinchot Passes 


A tall, lean man stands up before 
the Pennsylvania legislature. He 
is 61 and something of a fighter. 
His name is Gifford Pinchot (al- 
though the late Senator Boies Pen- 
rose once suggested that 
changed to “Pin-shot’). He _ is 
Governor of Pennsylvania and he 
is reading his farewell message. 


it be} 






















































































Kankakee | 


TE rene ete eee 


His audience becomes restless ag | 


he recounts the departmental do- 
ings. Suddenly he _ switches to 
“gangs”; there is a hush, followed 
by a buzz. He says: 


“After four years in a position to | 


learn the facts I am going out of 
office with the most hearty con- 
tempt not only for the morals and 
the intentions but also for the 
minds of the gang politicians of 
Pennsylvania. ... Any machine 
must include a body of the lowest 
politicians, such, for example, as 
the Mellon machine in Pittsburgh 
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and the Mitten machine in Phila- 
delphia, men who depend for their 
living and their power, on liquor, 


crime, vice. These are the men 
the magnates buy. These are the 
men they protect from time _ to 


time against the revolt of honest 
citizens who would otherwise de- 
stroy them. 

“That is one wing of the city 
machine. The other consists... 
partly of such of the ostensible re- 
spectable elements of the communi- 
ty as are willing (in Pittsburgh, 
for example) to shut their eyes 
and make common cause with gang- 
sters, vote thieves, dive keepers, 
criminals. and harlots, because of 
the social and financial eminence 
of the Mellon name.” 

Jeers and hisses, mingled with 
spasmodic applause, interrupt Gov- 
ernor Pinchot. He has been jeered 
before; he proceeds: “I refused to 
support Mr. Vare in the election 
on the sound and proper ground 


that his nomination was _ partly 
bought and partly stolen and I have 
no doubt that he deserves to be 
and will be excluded from _ the 
Senate.” 

With such words, Governor 


Pinchot passed out of Pennsylvania 
politics last week. He will be suc- 
ceeded on Jan. 18 by John S. 
Fisher, a Republican who is less 
of a thorn to the Pittsburgh and 


Philadelphia stalwarts. It will be 
remembered, however, that Mr. 
Pinchot has passed out before. 


Once a favorite of Theodore Roose- 
velt, he quarreled with President 
Taft in 1910 and was ousted from 
the important chairmanship of the 
U. S. Bureau of Forestry. Years 
later, in 1922, he arose like a 
ghost of a rebel past, surprised 
everyone by being elected Gov- 
ernor. His administration has had 
its successes: he gave the state a 
budget system, cut expenditures, 
reduced the number of departments 
and bureaus from more than 100 to 
18. To the public he is known 
chiefly as an ardent Prohibitionist 
and one of the pacifiers of the an- 
thracite coal strike of 1923. Last 
spring he aspired to be a U. S. 
Senator, ran a poor third to Messrs. 
Vare and Pepper in the primaries. 

Now Mr. Pinchot is without a 
job; perhaps he will retire to the 
philosophic pleasures of old age; 
more likely he will prepare for the 
wrk opportunity to do his phoenix 
trick, 


Disciple ? 


Two leading citizens of Wiscon- 
sin, both of whom talk well, talked 
last week: John J. Blaine, retiring 
Governor, U. S. Senator-elect, dis- 
ciple of the late great, free-speech 
liberal, Robert M. LaFollette; 
Glenn Frank, President of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Governor Blaine called a tax 





catechism issued by one of Presi- 
dent Frank’s professors: “A hodge- 
podge of lies, half-truths and mis- 
representation.” Thereupon, Presi- 
dent Frank replied that the Gov- 
ernor’s statement implied the pro- 
fessor should either retract, resign, 





© Wide 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 


“Pin-Shot.” 
(See Col. 1) 


World 


His name is not 


or be removed; “As long as I am 
president of the university,” said 
Dr. Frank, “complete and un- 
qualified academic freedom will not 
only be accorded to members of 
Faculties but will be vigorously de- 
fended, regardless of the pressure, 
the power or the prestige that may 
accompany any challenge of this in- 
alienable right of scholarship.” 

Friends of Dr. Frank said he 
made Governor Blaine look like a 
Bourbon monkey. 


Black Jack 


Along a strip of frosty marsh- 
land at Red Deer Ranch, Cherry 
County, Neb., Gen. John Joseph 
Pershing prowled with a gun. Two 
companions crouched beside him. 
On a nearby pool they espied a 
flock of wild ducks cutting the 
water zig-zag. General Pershing 
approached. 

A voice, 
the woods 
Pershing 
phrases 


menacing, came from 
behind him. General 
turned, heard gruff 
from the lips of a dis- 
traught plainsman, obviously the 
owner of the land on which he, 
General Pershing, hunted. 

Spoke one of the General’s com- 
panions: “We just wanted a 
couple. This is General Pershing 
with us.” 

Excitedly the figure in the raw- 
hide boots advanced: “You mean 





Black Jack* Pershing. Well, shake 
hands with your old private that 
used to peel potatoes for you. Yes, 
Sir, General—in the Sioux. Indian 
campaign, buck private in Seventh 
Cavalry at Fort Niobrara. Black 
Jack himself! Yes, sir, all the 
ducks you want. I’ll be danged.” 


Biggest 


Cities that find 
wait ten years 
big they are, were soothed last 
week when the Newspaper Fea- 
ture Bureau of Wheeling, W. Va., 
revealed. population estimates for 
Jan. 1, 1927. The 20 largest cities 
the U. S. 


it difficult 
to find out 


to 
how 








in are as estimated: 

Do ROW WOT Cl nose cisesscececcesceccee 6,323,000 
ee ee TES Ee LP 3,152,000 
ss A IIIN i cinsscenensaiienibcecsecbatns 2,052,000 
ie IIL © dchnistaisisanstobitedsontaaiecbiceaesiee 1,431,000 
a RS Ea 1,269,000 
Pp ooochsesseleneccoesuecheubentatics’s 996,000 
PR ee IS 860,000 
i ee ec ire 835,000 
eS et 826,000 
BO. Sam FYANCICO .....cccccccccoceccessecace 709,000 
11. Pittsburgh 686,000 
12. Buffalo ....... 591,000 
13. Washington 536,000 
14. Milwaukee . 526,000 
15. Newark _..... 473,000 
16. Minneapolis 449,000 
17. Kansas City... 438,000 
18. New Orleans ... 430,000 
19. Cincinnati ........ 429,000 
RR a ae 404,000 


Recall Falters 


There is a little used piece of 
political machinery now present in 
many a state constitution. It pro- 
vides that when citizens are vexed 
with their governor or judges or 
other officials, they may draw up 
a_ petition demanding a special 
election to oust the official in ques- 
tion or give him a fresh vote of 


confidence. As soon as a certain 
percentage (varying in different 
states between 10% and 25%) of 


the voters have signed the petition, 


the special poll is held. This is 
known as the recall. More than 
half of the states west of the 


Mississippi River have adopted it. 
Here is how it works in the 
burly state of Washington. 
Toward the end of October, a 
little group of vigilant citizens 
drew up a petition for the recall of 
Gov. Roland H. Hartley. They 
needed 97,576 signatures in order 
to bring about a special election. 
“It will be easy,” said the little 
group. “We will have 100,000 
signatures by Dec. 1. The people 
of the state will leap to smite 
that man Hartley. He has abused 
the powers of his office; he has 
been responsible for the dismissal 





*Nickname given him 
the exceptionally brave 
10th U. S. Cavalry at Santiago. 

*+Boosters who had 
as the “Fifth City” 


led 
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because he 
blackmen of 
advertised Cleveland 
were irked. 










































of that good educator, Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, from the presidency of the 
University of Washington.” 

To all of which, Governor Hart- 
ley replied: “This recall move- 
ment ‘is founded in_ selfishness 
and greed. Its real promoters are 
those interests which have been 
denied special privileges. . . .” 

Dec. 1 came, and the recall peti- 
tion blossomed only to the extent of 
some 40,000 signatures; Governor 
Hartley smiled. January came and 
less than 60,000 had scrawled their 
names; Governor Hartley must 
have laughed. [Illuminating was 
the alibi of the recall promoters. 
They feel confident, they said, that 
the necessary 97,576 names could 
quickly be secured if solicitors 
could be employed at regular day 
wages or on the basis of so much 
per signature (like a sales troupe 
going from house to house, sell- 
ing washing machines). But the 
law of Washington frowns on such 
practices; and the recall-promoters 
are reputedly law-abiding citizens. 

The recall movement in Wash- 
ington is quieting down. Even 
many friends of Dr. Suzzallo do. not 
wish to push so drastic a measure 
as the recall against Governor 
Hartley; they can always wait un- 
til the next regular election (1928). 
Unless Governor Hartley gets into 
some new and bitter dispute with 
the legislature which convened last 
week, he seems likely to serve the 
remainder of his term. 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Albert B. Fall, whose name has 
something to do with oil, is suf- 
fering from pneumonia. Last week 
word fiew about that he is going 
to run for Senator in New Mexico 
in 1928. He hopes to _ vindicate 
himself, it is said. Citizens with 
good memories recall that he had 
been a Senator before becoming 
Secretary of the Interior under 
President Harding. 


Gov. and Mrs. Dan Moody of 
Texas are going to do their “dead 
level best” to live in the executive 
mansion on a salary of $4,000 a 
year—according to Mrs. Moody, 
who is young and pretty. 


Gov. John Weeks, who says his 
wife will be a great help to him 
in running the affairs of Vermont, 
offered prayer before proceeding 
with his inaugural address last 
week. 


“TI wake up in the middle of the 
night, fearful lest something ter- 
rible may be happening at our 
army posts,” confessed Secretary 
of War Dwight Filley Davis before 
the Women’s National Republican 
Club in Manhattan last week. This 
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was not the first time that “dis- 
graceful housing conditions” in U. 
S. Army camps have been men- 
tioned within the last six months. 


One Louis Glassman, perpetrator 
of 110 burglaries and several jail 


GOVERNOR HARTLEY 


. must have laughed 
(See Col. 1.) 


breaks, asked for a Bible in the 
Springfield (Ill.) jail last week. 
None could be found on the prem- 
ises; jailers rushed to a neighbor- 
hood mission, satisfied the con- 
vict. 


“Your order of so-called suspen- 
sion has reached me and amused 
me very much,” telegraphed the 
warden of the state penitentiary 
at Canon City, Col., to Gov. 
Clarence J. Morley last week. ‘Then 
the warden (Thomas J. Tynan by 
name) stationed machine guns and 
armed guards on his prison walls. 
No one dared enter to serve sus- 
pension pavers on Warden Tynan. 
Said he: “You can say for me—and 
I don’t mean maybe—that anyone 
trying to break into this prison will 
get the same dose as anyone try- 
ing to break out.” Jesting friends 
of Governor Morley took pot shots 
at the prison searchlight, exploded 
mammoth firecrackers before’ the 
prison door. : 

Governor Morley charges War- 
den Tynan with incompetence, in- 
human treatment of convicts, in- 
subordination and _ drunkenness. 
The Warden replies that the Gov- 
ernor is a Klansman and wants to 
parole or pardon most of his con- 
victs. The two officials have been 
snarling at each other for two 
years. Governor Morley went out 
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of office last week in favor of Govy- 
ernor Adams; Warden Tynan was 
not grieved. 


Sensitive inhabitants of the State 
of Minnesota shuddered last week, 
Already their habitat had been 
flayed before the nation’s eyes in the 
novels of crusty Sinclair Lewis. Al.- 
ready they had been represented in 
the U. S. Senate by Magnus 
(“Magnavox”) Johnson. And now 
Minnesota was in a fair way to 
become another “monkey _ state” 
like Tennessee. The legislature had 
convened and one of the first bills 
to come up was one_ prohibiting 
the teaching of Evolution in Min- 
nesota public schools. 

A new word was coined, “Funda- 
monkey-ist,” applied by the bill’s 
friends to patient Bishop Charles 
Edward Locke of the Methodist 
Church, who replied, “This whole 
anti-Evolution business is getting 
tiresome ... has no more to do 
with personal religion than _ the 
Pons Asinorum.,”* 


CRIME 
Ruin 


“Shady Rest” was a funny kind 
of roadhouse. It had dynamite in 
the cellar, machine guns fn _ the 
windows. Men sat around, spat 
on the floor, fingered the triggers 
of their rifles. One day, last 
November, an airplane flew over 
and dropped some bombs_ which 
missed the house. Nobody was 
killed; it was only a minor dis- 
turbance. Last week “Shady Rest” 
trembled, burned, collapsed. It be- 
came a ruin overnight. 
is more, it contained four bodies, 
charred beyond recognition, full of 
ugly bullet holes. 

There had been another battle 
down in Little Egypt,; and of all 
the places for a good machine 
gun-spattering, bomb-throwing fight 
there was none better than_ the 
late “Shady Rest.” Not far from 
Herrin, Ill., it was the _ pastoral 
citadel of Charles Birger, bootleg- 
ger, gunman, gang chieftain. Carl 
Shelton, whose profession is_ the 
same as Mr. Birger’s, had set out 
to get Mr. Birger. The ruins and 
the four dead bodies were the re- 
sult. But Messrs. Birger and 
Shelton are still alive and plotting. 


another some day. Their attempts 
in the last five months have re- 
sulted in the killing of 13 people, 
including a couple of mayors. 


*“The Bridge of Asses,” fifth proposition 


of Greek Geometrist Euclid (third century) 


B. C.), showing that the sum of the 
squares of the sides of a right triangle 
equals the square of the hypotenuse, s0- 
called because when it is reached by the 
average geometry class, asinine pupils 
stumble. 


*Southern end of the state of Illinois. § 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Klizabeths 


To the Queen-Empress _ there 
have been born no children for 21 
years.” Yet as Her Majesty re- 
tired at Buckingham Palace one 
evening last week, she was pleas- 
antly conscious that a room ad- 
joining her bedchamber sheltered 
an infant princess. Her Majesty 
and the rest of the royal family 
had partaken of an unusually fru- 
gal meal. No soup was served, 
and everything was cooked with 
as little grease as possible. Such 


', dinner is Her Majesty’s invariable 


precaution against queasiness of the 
stomach when she is in expectancy 
of taking a sea voyage. The soupless 
royal meal was served for the 
benefit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York. On the morrow they 
were to embark aboard H. M. §&. 
Renown to visit Australia and there 
open the new Parliament Buildings 
at Canberra.t+ In their absence 
Queen Mary will care for “Baby 
Betty”** (Princess Elizabeth) their 
daughter. 

Parting. “Baby Betty,” when an 
hour old, yawned at the Home 
Sir William (“Jix’’) 


attest her birth. Though an infant, 
she has gained the reputation of 
being distinctly self-possessed. 
Therefore when her petite and 
tearful mother, Elizabeth, Duchess 
of York, bent over Princess Eliza- 
beth to say goodbye, last week, the 
royal infant was concentrating upon 
an effort to suck her left great 
toe. . . . “God bless my _ baby,” 
said Elizabeth of York softly. 
Farewell. At Victoria Station 
the King-Emperor and his Consort, 
who never leave London to welcome 
or say farewell to anyone, bade 
Godspeed to the Duke and Duchess 


fas they entrained for Portsmouth. 


decorum the King- 
Emperor entered the Ducal rail- 
way compartment, kissed his 
daughter-in-law, half-embraced his 
son with a fatherly pat upon the 
back and stepped out of the com- 
partment again onto the platform. 
Edward of Wales, always in high 
when chatting with his 
merry sister-in-law, rode down to 
Portsmouth, as did Prince Henry 
and Prince George. When the 


With grave 


jtoyal party stepped upon the quay 


it was seen that the Duchess had 
donned with a reason her ensemble 
of silver grey shoes, stockings, 


‘custume and hat, relieved only by 
'a bunch of violets. 
‘upon the waves, lay the grim, dark 


There, lolling 


grey Atlantic Fleet; but, in the 


*Her last child was Prince John, died 
1919, 

iThe new Australian Federal Capital. 
**Not to be confused with Miss Betty 
daughter of the Prime Min- 


ister. 








centre, the Renown shone all re- 
splendent in silver grey dress 
OGEw. «0. + 

Sailors, arm-in-arm, lined the 
decks and guns of the Renown. 
Shrill boatswains’ whistles piped 
as the ducal party stepped aboard. 
Then the standard of the Duke of 
York broke out at the masthead. 


ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF YORK 
To Canberra by Renown 


Thunderous, a salute roared from 
the battleships Jron Duke, Marl- 
borough, Benbow and Emperor of 
India. Humorously pat, the Re- 
nown’s band blared: “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me.” 

As the great bow wave of the Re- 
nown feathered out and she steamed 
away, a slender male figure climbed 
atop a pile of chains and rubbish 
on the wharf. For some moments 
the handkerchief of Edward of 
Wales was waved by its owner. 

Unprecedented. Aboard the 
Renown the Duchess and her -two 
ladies-in-waiting* experienced the 
qualm of being not merely the only 
three women on a very big ship, 
but absolutely the only women who 
have ever been transported—except 
in emergencies—aboard a_ British 
ship of war. 

No maids are at their disposal. 
Their hair will be dressed by a 
marine especially educated for this 
duty by London coiffeurs (TIME, 
Dec. 27). They must subject their 
washables to the deadly friction of 
sailor scrubbing boards. 


“ Fearful Oath” 


Last week, Viscount Julian Byng 
of Vimy, onetime Governor General 
of Canada (1921-26), presided in 


*The Countess of Cavan, and the Hon. 


Mrs. John Gilmour. 


| 
| 
| 





London at a banquet attended by 
Edward of Wales and there loosed 
what Queen Victoria would have 
called “a fearful oath.” 

It came when toasts were going 
around. Raising his glass, and 
turning to Edward, the grizzled 
soldier-Viscount cried: “Damme 
Sir! We love you for yourself!” 

Came a voice, as Edward rose 
smiling to return the toast: “Your 
Royal Highness must consider that 
an ‘oath of fealty.’ ” 


Auction 


Half way between Rugely and 
Lichfield, Staffordshire, is the vil- 
lage of Kings Bromley, where once 
a lady lived, and was wooed by one 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia and Lord 
of Coventry. Forthwith, she rode 
through the streets of Coventry at 
noon on a white horse and she 
had nothing on at all but the long 
yellow hair which hung down from 
her head. She was the Lady 
Godiva, and her ride delivered the 
people from a tax their lord had 
put on them and which history has 
told about. This month the village 
of Kings Bromley comes up for 
sale. For the last 100 years it 
has been held by the Lane family 
who are now forced to let it go 
at auction, with its Georgian manor 
house, its 13 farms, its 27 houses, 
its oak inn and its ghost of a lady 
upon a white horse. 


“Smooge”’ 


“What do you Americans mean 
by ‘petting’ or ‘necking’?” queried, 
last week, at Chicago, Canon Wil- 
liam Thompson Elliott of Leeds, 
England. Then, to show himself a 
clergyman of the world, he hastily 
added: “Those words don’t exist 
in England. The things which [ 
imagine are referred to don’t hap- 
pen over there. I’m sure they 
don’t.” 

To oblige the Canon, reporters 
ventured definitions: 

“‘Petting’ and ‘necking’ are 
about the same; but girls prefer 
to describe it by the former word 
and youths by the latter.” 

““Necking’ is apt, strictly speak- 
ing, to be more violent but more 
innocent than ‘petting.’ ” 

“Either ‘petting’ or ‘necking’ may 
describe any series of caresses 
which stop short of copulation.” 

Prudent, -Canon Elliott expressed 
no opinion on these definitions. 
When persistent newsgatherers 
asked: “Isn’t it true that in Aus- 
tralia ‘Do you smooge?’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘How about a petting 
party?’” the Canon was again 
silent. 


. . 7 


“Smooge” is good Australian; 
and the ladylike affirmative reply 
to “Do you smooge?” is “Well, I’m 
not fussy.” 





Foreign 


“Queen of Cooks” 


An English cook came to Man- 
hattan last week in the imperial 
suite of the Berengaria, proceeding 
thence to the Ritz. Dazzled, news- 
gatherers hailed Mrs. Rosa Lewis 
as the most exalted onetime scullion 
who ever lived, remembering that 
she and the late Edward VII were 
once close as two quails on a spit. 
Callow, the newsgatherers betrayed 
an ignorance of great  scullions, 
cooks, laundresses. 

For example, the Tsarina Cath- 
»rineI was a laundress, the daugh- 
ter of Lithuanian serfs. She washed 
some foul breeches so charmingly 
for a trooper, that a sergeant took 
her for his doll. From her knobby 
washboard she vaulted, with the ad- 
miration of an army corps, beyond 
the antechamber of Peter the Great. 
He was a humorist—perhaps the 
greatest. With a  fillip never 
equaled by another monarch he set 
his laundress, bouncing and buxom, 
on the world’s tallest throne. 

Natural'y no comparison can be 
drawn between the Laundress-Em- 
press and Mrs. Rosa Lewis.* | The 
Seventh Edward, though jovial, 
was no such humorist as Peter 
the Great. He merely liked 
his tidbits well prepared. When 
Lady Randolph Churchill, mother 
of the present Chancellor of the. 
Exchequer, presented her cook, Mrs. 
Rosa Lewis.+ to Edward VII (the 
Prince of Wales) and told him she 
was a good cook he never doubted 
it. “Damme,” said Edward, “She 
takes more pains with a cabbage 
than with a chicken. . . . She gives 
me nothing sloppy, nothing colored 
up to dribble on a man’s shirt- 
front.” 

At the Ritz last week, she said: 
“Never believe the old adage that 
the way toa man’s heart is through 
his stomach. Personality counts 
ynore—what you say and how you 

yi I never regarded my- 
self as a cook while I was pre- 
paring a meal. Instead I thought 
of myself as a hostess, perhaps 
that’s why I’ve succeeded. ... 

“Why do I ¢all myself ‘London’s 
fifth mother’? Well, all the scores 
of college boys and girls who put 
up at my hotel have a mother and 
two grandmothers. Then they ac- 
quire a mother-in-law, so you see 
I am the fifth in line... 

“But someone was asking about 
my recipes. . . . King Edward, now, 
was fond of your Virginia ham. I 
never baked it. I used to boil it slow, 
so it was almost steamed. You 
know the year of the ham, and you 
soak it a short time or a long 


*Cf. her biography, The Queen of Cooks— 
and Some Kings, by one Mary Lawton, 
publicity tuner (Time, June 29, 1925). 

+“My family said that if I did not marry 
Mr. Lewis they would shoot me... . I told 
the parson to be quick and get it over with. 
So we were married and I threw the ring 
at him at the church door and left him 
fiat.” 


TIME 


one, depending on whether it’s a 
good year or not. Then you tie 
it up in a cloth like a pudding. 
It’s very good cooked in beer, too, 
just a little beer, and steamed. Then 
when it’s done—no sauce—just pour 


ga 


© Keystone 
Rosa LEWIS 
. ham” 


“You know .. 


some plain champagne out of your 
glass over it. That’s the way King 
Edward used to like it.” 

For a while she had the honor of 
being the first woman in history 
to cook for the gentlemen in 
White’s Club until she resigned 
after calling an amorous nobleman 
“an old woodcock in tights.” King 
Edward lavished on her gifts which 
only a sovereign could bestow with 
propriety upon a subject. ‘Brooches, 
bracelets and things” were her por- 
tion, and the Cavendish Hotel, which 
she still owns. She comes to the 
U.S. for two reasons—partly tohelp 
her publishers, and partly to sell 
some pre-Gobelin tapestries, show- 
ing the life of Constantine the 
Great, which have been part of her 
collection. “There have only been 
three men in my life,” said Mrs. 
Lewis. 


On Time 


“T never experienced such a com- 
fortable journey, either by train, 
sea or car, and I thoroughly en- 
joyed every moment. One can 
powder one’s nose in an airplane 
as easily as in a dressing room. 
When I wasn’t watching the scen- 
ery beneath, I spent most of my 
time reading or in writing letters. 

“My single suitcase proved am- 
ple baggage. Indeed, I could have 
done with less.” Thus, jauntily 
spoke Lady Hoare, wife of Air 
Minister Sir Samuel Hoare, as she 
landed at Delhi, the Capital of In- 
dia, last week, after flying from 
London in eleven days. There were 
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63 hours’ actual fiying time. 

Thereby the new London-to-Delhj 
commercial air route was inaugu- 
rated by a plane which flew exact- 
ly according to schedule. The only 
unwonted incident was a_ sand. 
storm which forced the machine 
to turn back and wait a few hours 
at Jask, Persia, last week. There 
the local Kahn of Kelat made the 
waiting time pass swiftly by com- 
manding his minions to roll up 
a priceless rug from the floor and 
take down a jeweled sword from 
the wall. The rug to Lady Maud, 
The sword to Sir Samuel. Then 
they flew. 


FRANCE 
To the Left 


Elections effecting one-third of 
the French Senate passed off quiet- 
ly last week, resulting in a slight 
shift to the left. For the first 
time in history a Communist Sen- 
ator was elected, Emile Bachelet. 
The loss of his seat by onetime 
President Millerand (ultra-Con- 
servative) was the only sensation. 


Syrian Raid 


Cloaked horsemen of the Syrian 


Druses dashed silently one night | 


last week upon a French outpost 
near Beirut. Sharp-eyed sentries 
had given the alarm, and machine 
guns spatted, killing 25 Druses. As 


the horsemen wheeled to dash away, 


their leader was seen to be Ali 
Atrash, related to Sultan* Atrash, 
whose fearless tribesmen harassed 
and all but besieged the French in 
Damascus a year ago. 
Aluminum “Change” 
Franc 
pieces 


pieces and_ two-franc 
were minted into 


the War; 88,000,000 frances in 
metallic currency were ordered 
struck, of this 38,000,000 in “small 
change,” nickel and aluminum 5, 
10 and 25 centime pieces. 

The copper centime coins will 
gradually be withdrawn from cir- 
culation and replaced by nickel and 
aluminum. The bronze francs will 
go out side by side with paper 
money, which they partially re- 
place. 


Geophagists 


Parisians, wholesomely blasé to 
most human foibles, read last week 
with revulsion of the strange crav- 
ings of geophagists. 


Atop Montmartre there flourish f 


not only tourists in search of vi- 
carious pleasure, but also some 


few who indulge themselves. Last ff 


week the learned ethnologist, Pro- 
fessor Charles Fegdal, revealed 


*He is not an actual sultan, merely a 
potent tribal ehief. 
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that these Montmartroise have ever 
had peculiar tastes. 

Said he, “I have discovered that 
even in pre-historic times Mont- 
martre was the resort of geopha- 
gists, or ‘dirt eaters’ who came 
from leagues around to partake of 
the succulent and nutritive clay 
still to be found in this part of 
Paris. . . . Apparently clav eating 
continued in Montmartre until com- 
paratively recent times. . . . For 
example, when Charlotte Corday 
assassinated the revolutionary 
demagogue, Jean Paul Marat on 
July 13, 1793, she may not have 
known that he had just quaffed 
a decanter full of powdered Mont- 
martre clay steeped in almond 
water.” 


Death of a Dandy 


Raoul—where was he? Clerks 
and sub-clerks, permanent secre- 
taries and under _ secretaries 
in the Ministry of  Agricul- 
ture debated the question with 
quips sharpened by a vague anx- 
iety. Raoul La Chapelle was 
the manager of a de- 
partment. Now for over a week 
he had not been to the office, nor 


‘had he telephoned or written to 


say where he was. Ever since the 
night of a féte when, expected to 
dinner, he had failed to appear, 
Raoul La Chapelle had been lost 
as completely as if he were dead. 
At last the Minister of Agricul- 
ture himself sent three men _ to 
Raoul’s rooms. And there, sure 
enough, was Raoul. 

He had on a white wig. His 


' green stockings, oddly swollen, pro- 


truded from the pantaloons of a 
pierrot suit, and his face, painted 
half red, half white above his lace 
ruff, under a hat tipped with a 


' pompon, leered dreadfully into the 


black polished depths, of a cheval- 
glass. Beside him lay an over- 
turned _ stool. A rope, strung 
through pulleys, connected his neck 


' with the ceiling. 


Suicide? It seemed so, but who 


' could imagine a man like Raoul 
_ taking his own life. . 


. . Murder? 
That seemed more likely, said 
friends of his who, like most young 
Frenchmen, had read the tales of 
Edgar Allen Poe. But the police 
said no to both hypotheses. What 
simple, 


dressed for the féte, had climbed 


'up on the stool to see himself 
' full length in the glass. 
ing so, he had taken hold of the 


Stand- 


grips, connected to elastic cords, on 
which he did his daily exercises. 


' He was a great one for physical 


culture, was he not? Well, and 


' then he slipped off the stool, and 


the rope had caught in the pulley, 


NETHERLANDS 
Little Empire 


Because quaint windmills slow- 
ly twirl on the famed Island of 
Marken, tourists forget that nearby 
Amsterdam is as populous as Bos- 
ton. Legend has made the Nether- 
lands “a little country.” 


PROPHET MOHAMMED 


not really a communist 


when news came last week of 
fresh Communist outbreaks in the 
Dutch East Indies, few U. S. citi- 
zens realized that almost half as 
many humans live under the Dutch 
flag as under the Stars and 
Stripes.* 

Though modest Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands is content to be 
styled a Queen, her realm is an 
Empire in all but name—an Em- 
pire three times larger in area and 
almost as populous as the Empire 
of Japan. 

Alarums. At Siloengkang, Suma- 
tra, last week, the Dutch Superin- 
tendent and four native bodyguards 
were shot from ambush by “Com- 
munists.” Near Padang a Dutch 
officer was set upon and wounded 
by other “Communists,” strung up 
by the thumbs, refused water until 
he died. Finally, at Sawahloento, 
Sumatra, the “Communists” seized 
the railway station, ‘burned down 
the station-master’s house, and 
were only routed when the local 
Dutch Sub-Governor personally 


*Population of the U. S. and all its 
territories and possessions: 117,823,165. 
Population of the Netherlands and its col- 


onies and possessions: 56,399,932. 





Therefore . 


‘ 


rallied the police and led them 
against the insurgents, killing 
seven, wounding 135, restoring 
Dutch prestige. 

“Communists.” Ever since Com- 
munism became the bugaboo of 
Occidentals, Netherlandic des- 
patches from Java, Sumatra and 
Borneo have described all insur- 
gent natives as “Communists.” The 
insurgents’ chief avowed grievance 
is, however, that as Mohammedans 
they refuse to be governed by 
Christians. They are “National- 
ists” and “anti-Christians” rather 
than “Communists” in the political 
sense.* 


In Java the insurgent native 
newspapers bear such titles as: 
Young Java; Light of Islam; 
Agreement and Disagreement; and 
The Revival of Islam. The two 
great insurgent organizations are 
the Sarakat Islam, composed of 
influential Moslem merchants; and 
the Boedi-Oetomo, a_ society of 
Mohammedan Nationalists of all 
classes. Linked with these potent 
groups is The P. K. (Partij Kom- 
munist) which has borrowed its 
name from western Communism, 
but closely resembles the National- 
ist movement in India. 

Program. The Boedi-Oetomo and 
Sarakat-Islam openly preach revo- 
lution and envision a Holy War. 
They stimulate pilgrimages by 
their followers to the holy and 
distant cities of Mecca and Medina; 
and they look for support wherever 
it can be found. Thus funds from 
the Third International at Moscow 
are welcome; but Indian and espe- 
cially expatriated Chinese mer- 
chants also contribute largely to 
the insurgent funds. For some 
vears there have been more or less 
serious revolts in the Dutch Indies 
almost every six months, but they 
have been firmly put down and the 
insurgent movement is still loose, 
incohesive and therefore weak. 
The half million non-Moslems in 
the Dutch East Indies are in no 
present danger of expulsion by the 
50 million subject-natives. 

Dutch Rule. The Netherlanders 
who have gone out to their Indies 
in recent years are colonial admin- 
istrators of a very high type. They 
are trained and educated men. 
Most of them speak the native 
dialects fluently. Though they up- 
ho'd the interests of Queen and 
Country they are not exploiters of 
the natives as was the old Dutch 
East India Co., dissolved in 1798. 

Politically the Dutch East Indies 
resemble India in being divided 
into directly governed regions and 
subject-native states. Instead of 
a Viceroy there is a Governor 
General, now Dr. De Graeff. 

Exports from the Dutch East 


*It is now often said that should the 
Savior appear before an average U. S. 
police judge and profess the doctrines at- 
tributed to him in the Bible he would be 
clapped into jail as a “Communist.” 








Indies, upon last reports, topped 
one billion and a _ half gulden 
($600,000,000), with imports at 


over half a billion. To the credit 
of the Netherlands, all nations 
participate in this trade without 


tariff preferences of any kind. _ 
Marvels. The ancient Hindu 
civilization which gave way to 
Islam in the 15th Century left 
behind it a wealth of temples and 
antiquities searcely inferior in 
interest to any similar remains 
whatever. Though the great Boro- 
Budur in central Java is inferior 
to the Pyramid of Cheops in size 
it is an architectural chef-d’ oeuvre 
no less prodigious. Pyramidal in 
shape, it rises tier on tier, each 
tier a gallery ornamented with 
sculpture and symbolic devices in 
unparalleled profusion. The _ pil- 
grim, ascending by these galleries, 
traverses a distance of three miles 
past carvings which constitute a 


pictorial Bible of the late or 
“Mahayana” creed. The intent is 
that the pious shall climb from 


temporal vulgarities—depicted with 
unblushing naturalism in the lower 
galleries—to ever higher religious 
concepts which are exampled by a 
symbolism progressively refined, as 
the worshiper toils upward. When 
the supreme dagoba is reached and 
entered a crude and only half-hewn 
statue of the Buddha greets the eye 
amid carvings of supreme delicacy. 
Thus is svmbolized the axiom that 
the Buddha is of a perfection im- 
possible for mortals to realize or 


portray. 
ITALY 
Super-Ships 


Power, speed, all the more strik- 
ing manifestations of FORCE are 
part of the great legend of Mus- 
solinism which JI] Duce daily bol- 
sters up by fiery speeches and dart- 
ing trips at the wheel of a racing 
Last week, as his own Minis- 


car. 
ter of Marine, he prepared to 
carry the legend of super-power 


and super-speed into Italian ship- 
ping. Throughout the week he was 


closeted with designers who _ pro- 
posed -two 40-knot an hour liners 
of 45,000 gross tons each. They 
would halve the time spent in 
reaching Rome from  Manhat- 
oR. .-% 


Practicabilities. The fastest liner 


in the world is the 30,704-ton 
Mauretania with a_ superlative 
speed of but 27. knots. Only 


slender destroyers attain the 
proposed velocity of Signor Mus- 
solini’s liners, already christened 
by rumor the Duce and the Rex. 

Allegedly an Italian inventor 
has conceived the idea of supple- 
menting the stern propellers with 
additional propulsive apparatus to 
be placed along the sides of the 
new ships. Reputedly Signor Mus- 
solini is ready to sacrifice all cargo 


frail, 


! 
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MusTAFA KEMAL PASHA 


No woman could refuse 


space to engines, subsidize the ships, 
and use them only for express 
passenger and mail service. At 
such a cost—and it would run into 
millions yearly—Italy could pro- 
vide herself with two super-ships, 
presumably so designed as to be 
converted into warboats of great 
potency in time of need. 


TURKEY 


“Dance!”’ 


President Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
of Turkey, tireless Westernizer, 
scowled last week as he entered 
the new Hotel Erkraf at his grub- 
by capital, Angora, and found the 
dance floor all but deserted, though 
the band was playing a fox trot 
according to his orders, and officers 
with their wives were numerous. 

A lieutenant explained: “It is 


the ladies’ fault. They decline to 
dance.” 
“Silence!” roared Kemal Pasha, 


and the band stopped amid a hush. 
Then, loudly apostrophizing his of- 
ficers, the Dictator-President cried: 


“Comrades, I cannot imagine 
that there is in the whole world a 
woman capable of refusing to 
dance with a Turkish officer. Your 
profession is the most glorious and 
the most honorable. The whole 
country counts on you. So, I re- 
peat, I cannot imagine that there 
is a woman capable of refus- 
ing to dance with a Turkish offi- 
cer. Now I order them to dance. 
Go on the floor. Dance.” 

Thereafter no lady declined. All 
danced, defying ancient Turkish 
custom, 
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SWEDEN 
Candid Prince 


Newsgatherers boarded the liner 
France in New York harbor last 
week, prepared to interview a per- 
sonage, 

He was Wilhelm of Ponte Corvo, 
second son of King Gustaf. of 
Sweden, Duke of Soidermanland, di- 
vorced husband of the Grand Duch- 
ess Maria Pavlovna of Russia. To 
boot, this personage is a_ lion 
hunter, a poet, a successful dram- 
atist and a descendant of Jean 
ee Napoleon’s great mar- 
shal. 


The very tall young man who is 
all these things grinned at the re- 
porters and refused to be a _ per- 
sonage. “I am here on a lecture 
tour,” he said. “My purpose is to 
talk about lion hunting—as a hun- 
ter, not a scientist. I shall show 
motion pictures, and lantern slides, 
and generally conduct myself like 
































any other lecturer.” Questions 
flowed. Q: “Do you like to 
dance?” 

A: “Look at me. Don’t you 





think I am 

Q: “Do you drink?” 

A: “Thank God 
prohibition in Sweden!” 

Q: “Do you gamble?” 

A: “Poker is the greatest game 
of chance; but I very seldom win 
at it.” 

Q: “Is it true that your plays 
are produced all over Scandinavia 
and net you large royalties?” 


A: “TIT am able to make my liv- 
ing like the rest of you. You 
might say that I am a self-made 
man. 

Q: “Do you 


vorce ?” 


A: “I am divorced.” 


Nonchalant, His Royal Highness 
took a six-room suite at the Wal- 
dorf, paid for it a week in advance, 
then left for a week-end visit at 
Pawling, N. Y., with a fellow ex- 
plorer-huntsman, Lowell Thomas, 
partial biographer of  Britain’s 
mysterious hero of the Palestine § 
campaigns, Colonel Thomas Edward | 
Lawrence (TIME, July 26). 


ALBANIA 


Blatant Accusations 


At Scutari the Archbishop of ff 
Albania, Monsignor Mijeda, de-§ 
clared last week, ex cathedra:= 
“The recent Italo-Albanian treaty 
of Tirana (TImMk, Dec, 13) is an 
outrage, and reduces Albania’s in- 
dependence to nullity.” 

Simultaneously there were in- 
surrectional demonstrations against 
the treaty at Prostripa, ever a 
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rallying point for the Moslems, who} 
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make up over two-thirds of Al- 
bania’s population. 

The gravity of these develop- 
ments was enhanced when Le Matin 
in Paris and the Herald Tribune in 
Manhattan published simultaneous- 
ly what purported to be an exposé 
of the circumstances under which 
the treaty was negotiated and 
signed. The Matin-Tribune articles 


declared : 


1) “Indisputable evidence exists 
that the broad outlines of the Italo- 
Albanian treaty were drawn by 
these two statesmen [Premier Mus- 
solini and the British Foreign Sec- 
cretary Sir Austen Chamberlain] 
during their famous meeting on 
Chamberlain’s yacht* off the Italian 
coast at Leghorn in early October” 
(TIME, Oct. 11). 2) The previous 
British policy of upholding Al- 
banian independence was scrapped 
as long ago as last June, when 
the British Minister to Albania, 
William O’Reilly, and Mr. . Robert 
Parr, chargé d’affaires for many 
years, were both recalled from Al- 
bania and succeeded by the pres- 
ent Minister, William Seeds. 3) 
The Italian Minister to Albania, 
Baron Pompeo Aloisi, allegedly 
transmitted through his office “two 
black bags filled with Italian 
money” which arrived from Italy 
addressed to President Zogu of Al- 
bania while the treaty was pend- 
ing. 4) President Zogu has alleged- 
ly informed the Jugoslavian 
chargé d’affaires, M. George Colom- 
batovitch, that he had no choice but 
to sign the treaty, since the Italians 
had perfected means to foment a 
revolt: in Albania which would have 
swept him (Zogu) out of power 
had he refused to sign. 5) Signor 
Mario Alberti, Director of the 
Banca di Credito Italiano, who ar- 
ranged a loan to Albania 18 months 
ago, is alleged to have arranged 
with the Albanian authorities for a 
text of the agreement in Albanian 
differing from the binding text in 
Italian. Allegedly the Italian text 
(the “real” text) provides for in- 
terest at 13%, instead of 742% as 
in the Albanian version, and by 
other clauses virtually places the 
Treasury of Albania under the 
thumb of Italian bankers. 

Significance. Le Matin and the 
Herald Tribune printed flat denials 
of their exposé by officials of the 
British Foreign Office, side by side 
with the exposé itself. The ques- 
tion of real significance is not 
whether the charges are true or 
false, but whether any League 
member state will attempt to se- 
cure denunciation of the Treaty 
of Tirana when it is deposited with 
the League of Nations. If that 
point is raised, and if Great Britain 
stands behind Italy in quashing 
denunciation, the drift of events 
will be sufficiently clear. 


*Borrowed from Sir Warden Chilcott. 
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CHINA 
“Mouth of Han” 


Chinese outnumber foreigners in 
China more than a thousand to 
one.* Yet in China the yellow men 
have hewn the white man’s wood, 


‘ drawn his water’ and emptied out 


his slops. Only recently have Chi- 
nese begun collectively to realize 
that they need do these chores only 
as long as they wish. The Chinese 
Nationalist movement has_ surged 
up from Canton across half China 
(TIME, Dee. 13); and last week 
the Chinaman’s reluctance to go 
on emptying out slops indefinitely 
crystallized in a grave incident at 
Hankow,; “Chicago of China.” 


Bluff and Bruises.. Hankow or 
“Mouth of Han,” takes its name 
from the great river Han which 
flows into the greater Yangtze. The 
city lies at the confluence, with 
Wuchang, the new Nationalist Cap- 
ital, just across the Yangtze. Daily 
for months the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has kept its agents busy 
telling the Chinese at Hankow the 
axiomatic truth that if they would 
all rise against the foreigners, the 
foreigners would ‘have to sail away, 


leaving $60,000,000 -worth of prop-- 


erty behind. Last week this new 
and surprising thought flared up 
in a chattering mob of Chinamen 
who had believed since birth that 
it was better to empty slops than 
hear the white man’s cannon. 
The mob advanced toward the 
British quarter. A year and a 
half ago a similar mob was fired 
on and dispersed for doing the 
same at Shanghai (TIME, June 15, 
1925 et seq.). But a year is a 
year. Then the Canton National- 
ists were impotent. Today they 
hold half China. Therefore the 
British marines who stood with 
fixed bayonets to guard the Brit- 
ish quarter received the command: 


“Under no circumstances fire.” 


The mob advanced, gibbering, 
flinging stones. The marines used 
their rifle butts as clubs, cracked a 
few crowns, but gentlv. For four 
hours the game of bluff and bruises 
continued. Once 20 coolies, armed 
only’ with sticks, bore a_ British 
marine to the ground, tore his 
rifle from him, plunged the bayonet 
into his heart. Still no shot was 
fired. Then, suddenly, a_ troop 
of Chinese soldiers from the Na- 
tionalist stronghold across’ the 
river arrived and dispersed the 


*With 400 million natives in the 18 
provinces in China proper, as against 320 
thousand foreigners. 


+Not to be confused with the British 
created island-colony of Hongkong, far to 
the South. Hankow is a Chinese city of 
some 1,600,000 inhabitants, with U. S&., 
British, French, German and Russian quar- 
ters normally populated by .some_ 1,00u 
foreigners. 
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mob with a few shots. The com- 
mander blandly explained to the 
British that he had been delayed. 


No fool, the British Consul 
knew that he lied. The riot was 
a Nationalist warning. 

Jack Down. Two days later a 
sarger mob stormed the barricades 
of the British concession, tore them 
down in many places, ventured on- 
to the Bund, screaming: “Down 
with British Imperialism! Kill the 
Britishmen!” 

This time bluff and_ bruises 
availed nothing. Too many China- 
men were pouring over the barri- 
cades. Lest the mere presence 
of the marines provoke bloodshed 
they were withdrawn to British 
warships in the harbor. Lest the 
Union Jack incite to violence the 
British Consul hauled it down... . 

A page of history turned. The 
gunboats could have raked Han- 
kow, the marines could have shot 
down the mob—but an idea spiked 
the guns. John Chinaman, slop 
emptier, had bluffed the white man. 


Evacuation. All British women 
and children in Hankow were 
rushed aboard warships in the har- 
bor, and with them went 50 U. S. 
women and children. The 150 
Britons who were left slept to- 
gether that night in a warehouse. 


Yet the Chinese are a peaceful 
people, and still afraid of guns. 
They harmed no hair of a foreign 
head, but 100 coolies flung them- 
selves upon the granite British 
war memorial, hurled it to the 
ground by main force. That was 
senseless, but typical of China, 
vastly symbolic. 


Mr. Chen. Of course there came, 
“unavoidably delayed,” the suave 
Eugene Chen, Foreign Minister of 
the Nationalist Government. He 
sought the British Consul and 
“apologized abjectly.” He could 
not understand how the people had 
got so out of hand... But 
vox populi vox Dei, or rather 
“When the Han is at flood he is a 
fool who tries to stem it with the 
paddle of his sampan.” . . 

With* this logical metaphor in 
mind a shaky truce was patched 
up: If the British marines would 
stay on their ships, Chen would 
keep the mob out of the British 


concession as long as he could. 


It was Hobson’s choice. The Brit- 
ish Consul agreed to let matters 
drift. But the British men of Han- 
kow slept together each night in a 
warehouse, carried their own slops. 

Poster. When the _ refugees 
from Hankow reached Shanghai 
they brought a sample of the 
poster prapaganda used by the 
Nationalist to rouse John China- 
man against the _ British. The 
poster, like. a U. S. “funnypaper” 
shows. a series of boxed scenes. 
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First a clean-limbed Russia ex- 
tends the hand of friendships to 
young China. Then bloated John 
Bull plants his boots upon two 
Chinese necks. The two John 
Chinamen rise suddenly, toppling 
John Bull—for all the world like 
the Katzenjammer Kids upsetting 
the Captain. At last John Bull 
is bayonetted amid spurting gore 
by John Chinaman, 

Developments. The U_ S. Min- 
ister to China, John Vau Antwerp 
MacMurray, was recalled to Wash- 
ington last week by Secretary Kel- 
logg, who, in five weeks’ time, will 
have the benefit of a handshake 
with Mr. MacMurray and his per- 
sonal advice. To fill in the interval, 
Vice Admiral Williams was des- 
patched from Manila with five 
destroyers “to investigate the situa- 
tion at Shanghai,” the port to 
which the refugees sailed from 
Hankow last week, now in danger 
of being captured by the Nation- 
alists. From various British naval 
bases four additional warships were 
despatched to China last week. 
The hour was never more grave 
for foreigners in China. 


NICARAGUA 
Thin Red Squad 


I've got a little list... 

Of ... pest-i-lential persons. . . 

Who might well be underground, . . 
For they’d none of ’em be missed, 

They'd none of ‘’em be missed. . 

THE MIKApo 

Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, 
commanding the bluejackets and 
leathernecks who are doing what 
they are told in Nicaragua, has no 
“little list.” He wants to put no 
“nestilential persons underground”; 
but he heard last week by radio 
that at Washington things were 
different. The Administration had 
“little list.” 

Of Nic-ar-aguan “rebels’’ and 

Mex-i-can “Comunists”’ ; 

And Borah won't be missed! 

No, Borah won’t be missed! 

For last week Senator Borah 
ealled on President Coolidge and 
immediately thereafter trumpeted 
to newsgatherers that he believes 
the Administration has recognized 
as President of Nicaragua a man 
who has no just claim to that 
office, Senor Adolfo Diaz, Conserva- 
tive; and further that the Ad- 
ministration is intervening in Ni- 
caragua against Dr. Juan Sacasa, 
Liberal, the rightful President of 
Nicaragua in Senator Borah’s opin- 
ion—and he is the Chairman of the 
Senate’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, 

Squad. Naturally this meant that 
Democrats had their “little list ” 


Of Ad-min-istration statesmen 
Who might well be underground. 


Specifically, Representative 





George Huddleston of Alabama 
cried in the House: “If we do have 
a war with any nation under the 
sun I want to nominate a squad 
for the front line of attack, with 
Coolidge as right guide and Kel- 
logg as file closer.* ...I am 
not willing that a single American 
boy shall be sent out to lose his 


LEATHERNECK LEJEUNE 
Fight? 


life... .” He doubtless recalled 
from army days a squad of eight, 
not counting the two positions 
named. 

Other Democrats gleefully filled 
up the eight squad positions left 
vacant by Representative Hud- 
leston. Who better for corporal 
than Edward Beale (“Oil Man’’) 
McLean proprietor of the Wash- 
ington Post, which said editorially 
last week that* Washington an 
meet for the front rank than Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, whose 
presses spurted jingoist menaces 
last week toward both Nicaragua 
and Mexico? Should not Robert 
F. Loree of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of Manhattan shoulder a rifle 
beside Mr. Hearst, in token tha‘ 
the Guaranty Trust typifies “Big 
Business” in Nicaragua?* And 
Lincoln would have handled the 
Nicaraguan situation identically 
as has Calvin Coolige? Who more 


*Mr. Loree is President of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua. The directorate of 
the Bank and the directorate of the Nation- 
al Railway Co. of Nicaragua interlock 
in the persons of several of Mr. Loree’s 
Manhattan friends. As President Diaz 
gracefully put the matter, when he sanc- 
tioned the sale of 51% of the Bank stock 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. (Time, Nov. 29): 
“If the Bank of Nicaragua had been con- 
trolled by U. S. interests it would not 
have been robbed of $161,000 (Timr, May 
17) by armed forces of the Nicaraguan 
Liberal Party.”’ 





beside suave private Banker Loree, 
of course, should march Edward L, 
(“Oily”) Doheny. 


They never would be missed 
Oh no! They'd not be missed. 


At least so thought many who 
echoed Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana, as he cried last 
week: 

“We are simply bullying the 
Nicaraguan people because it is a 
small nation, and we are doing 
it to protect men who obtained con- 
cession from the Diaz Govern- 
ment that was set up there at the 
point of the bayonet, in violation 
of the Constitution of Nicaragua, 
by American interference. Should 
we have landed American marines 
in Italy when Mussolini  over- 
threw the Government and set up 
a Dictatorship? Should we land 
marines or did we ever dare to 
land marines in Russia to protect 
American property and lives in 
Russia?” 

Sneaking of 
why should 


landing marines, 
not Commandant of 
Marines Major General John 
Archer Lejeune march in_ the 
Coolidge-Kellogg thin red squad 
of heroes? “Lejeune, at least, 
would fight,” said grudging Demo- 
crats. 

If one Democrat must march 
with the squad, Senator Ransdell, 
bearded Louisiana interventionist, 
might add his patriarchal pep to 
the rear rank. Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur, who despatched six 
more warships to Nicaragua last 
week, all the while keeping a 
shroud of silence over the ugly 
hulking war scare, should also 
do his bit in the squad—perhaps a 
hornpipe. Finally, Democrats 
agreed, the very man to march in 
the rear rank, just in front of 
File Closer Kellogg, would be his 
former law partner, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Robert Edwin Olds. 
Mr. Olds it is whom rumor ac- 
cuses of successfully luring the 
Associated Press into printing its 
celebrated “Wolf! Wolf! despatch” 
(TIME, Dec. 27) declaring that a 
Mexican “Bolshevist hegemony” is 
intervening in Nicaragua “between 
the U. S. and the Panama Canal.” 

Altogether the news from Wash- 
ington must have seemed to Rear 
Admiral Latimer, in Nicaragua, as 
it came in over the radio, like the 
broadcasting of an opéra bouffe 
called “NICARAGUA BETRAYED, 
or Are Mexicans Bolsheviks?” 

Two-Edged Threat. Aboard his 
flagship, the Rochester, anchored 
off Puerto Cabezas, Rear Admiral 
Latimer calmly directed the ma- 
rines, landed recently (TIME, Jan. 
3) as they maintained “a neutral 
zone to protect American lives” in 
such a way as to cut off the Lib- 
eral adherents of President* Juan 
Sacasa from their chief base. 

Meanwhile President+ Adolfo 


*Recognized by Mexico. 
tRecognized by the U. S. 
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Foreign News 
(Continued) 


Diiz welcomed another detachment 
of U. S. marines which arrived 
“to protect the U. S. Legation” at 
Managua, Capital of Nicaragua. 

Actual fighting between the Sa- 
casa (Liberal) and Diaz (Con- 
servative) forces continued in the 
interior. Since false reports of 
success were sent out on both sides, 
the true state of the civil war re- 
mained obscure, but a total of at 
least 500 combatant Nicaraguans 
were killed last week. 

The forces rushed to Nicaragua 
by the Navy Department brought 
the number of U. S. warcraft in 
Nicaraguan waters up to 15, and 
the number of officers and men 
available up to 4,680—enough to 
wipe Nicaragua off the map with- 
out more than affording much 
needed practice to professional 
U. S. sailors and marines. 

Shrewd observers’ noted _ that 
this ridiculously large naval con- 
centration can be moved within 
24 hours to a point off the Mexi- 
can coast, should the Mexican 
Government fulfill its announced 
determination to seize certain U. S. 
oil lands in Mexico as “forfeited” 
under the new Mexican oil laws 
(TIME, Jan. 25, 1926). Thus the 
U. S. forces sent to Nicaragua 
last week constitute a two-edged 


threat. 
MEXICO 
Fear? 


General Adolfo de la Huerta, 
President of Mexico in 1920, ‘now 
out of reach of his enemies at Los 
Angeles, Calif., was reported last 
week to have received pressing 
overtures from revolutionaries in 
Mexico to return and lead them 
against the Calles regime. The 
revolutionary forces: 1) 6,000 
Yaqui and 1,500 Mayo Indians in 
Sonora; 2) General Nicholas Fer- 
nandes, once Pancho Villa’s chief 
of staff, with miscellaneous forces 
said to be armed and to total 6,000 
men, with their base in Chihuahua. 

In Mexico City last week Presi- 
dent Calles said: ‘Mexico would 
be willing to. submit to the Hague 
Arbitration Tribunal the ‘dispute 
with the United States over the 
new Mexican Alien Land and Petro- 
leum laws, if it were necessary to 
make such a sacrifice to avert more 
serious difficulties. ... We know, 
from painful experience, and _his- 
tory confirms this, that arbitration 
courts adopt the viewpoints of the 
strong nations, which always domi- 
nate. But of two evils, choose the 
lesser.” 

As these remarks jibed ill with 
President Calles’ former instance 
upon enforcement of the oil laws, 
they were interpreted to mean that 
he now fears a revolution in Mexi- 
co should the U. S. withdraw recog- 
nition of his government. 


TIME 
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For Manhattan 


Not only the Chicago Company 
recognizes the value of opera in 
English (TIME, Oct. 4). The Met- 
ropolitan has scheduled The King’s 
Henchman for March. So _ thor- 
oughly English is it, say notices, 
that not a word of the lyrics but 
is derived directly from the Saxon 
tongue. The poet: Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, precocious young lady 
of Vassar, who published - Rena- 
scence the same year she received 
her_ A. B., 1927. 

With her husband Eugen Jan 
Boissevain, she sought the Maine 
woods, there to recuperate from 
long ill-health, to work quietly on 
the book for The King’s Henchman 
(TIME, Aug. 30). Two months ago, 
the couple disappeared from their 
tiny cottage, were seen no more in 
Maine. 

Now, from far away New Mexi- 
co, comes rumor that The King’s 
Henchman is completed, is Miss 
Millay’s greatest achievement. Ac- 
cording to her host-companion Poet 
Arthur Ficke, “it begins on a high 
heroic plane and mounts steadily 
in dramatic interest. It is mag- 
nificent.” It sings of an English 
King who despatched his bosom 
friend, centuries ago, to seek out 
the Thane of Devon, to bring back 
word whether the Thane’s daughter 
is really as fair as tradition would 
have her. On All Hallows’ Eve 
the ambassador beholds the beauty 
stealing timidly over the moor, her 
path lighted by a single torch, to 
test the superstition that thus a 
maiden may catch .a_ magical 
glimpse of her future husband. 
The torchlight falls upon the mes- 
senger. He, then, is tha man. But 
the royal will is stern. So runs 
the plot of the opera. The music, 
more important to the success of 
the whole, is being composed by 
Joseph Deems Taylor. 


. ‘ 


Notes 


Turandot, Puccini’s posthumcus 
pseudo-Chinese opera (TIME, Nov. 
29), has already been sung seven 
times in the first half of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company’s current 
season, and last week had taken 
receipts of over $100,000. The 
music, hailed by critics as less than 
Puccini’s best, is admittedly tune- 
ful, the spectacle exotic and gor- 
geous, the singing and acting of 
Jeritza and Lauri-Volpi find con- 
tinued applause from packed 
houses. 


Harpsichord Mistress Wanda 
Landowska was soloist last week 


at a Manhattan concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. She 
tinkled away at a recently com- 
posed novelty by Spanish Maestro 
Manuel de Falla (Concerto for 
harpsichord, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
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violin, cello), which she had said 
would be of “austere, aristocratic 
beauty.” All found it muddy; 
praised her playing of Mozart. 


ART 


Glorified Workers 


Max Kalish is the sort of artist 
who is written about in news 
columns rather than on art pages. 
Both his work and his story are 
good human interest material. A 
Polish Jew, he worked for a while 
in foundries in Cleveland, repro- 
duced in bronze the men he saw 
there. The New York Evening 
Post, under a big spread devoted 
to pictures of his statues, called 
him the “Walt Whitman of Sculp- 
ture.” The Philadelphia Inquirer 
gave him a page of its magazine 
section one Sunday (“Glorifying 
America’s Workingmen in Bronze 
and Marble”) and the Literary Di- 
gest wrote in lively style of an 
“exhibition of sculpture, now stir- 
ring considerable comment, both 
pro and con... .” 

As a matter of fact, there was 
little comment con, and less pro, 
if by comment is meant competent 
critical appraisal of the work of 
Mr. Kalish. His structural steel 
workers, choppers, diggers, pourers, 
are handled with the respect due 
to big muscles, energy and the 
artistic principles of the late 
Auguste Rodin. To use the means 
with which Rodin got at meta- 
physical truth, the forces behind 
men and women, figures erect and 
hazardously separated from’ the 
earth that put life in them—to use 
this means for reproducing, as by 
a good magazine illustration, the 
overalled figures of U. S. industry 
familiar to everyone, was a sure 
formula for attracting attention. 
Mr. Kalish attracted it, deserved 
it. His work was able, thouzh 
faithful rather to human anatomy 
than to the technique of the trades 
he depicted, as when he made an 
electric driller bend sidewise, for 
the sake of an esthetic curve, 
above his drill, instead of holding 
the drill in front of him where it 
could get the full thrust of his 
body. Better even than the wortk- 
men, admirers of Mr. Kalish liked 
his Christ, a taut figure in grave 
clothes. 

Mr. Kalish went on tour. Shy, 
round-headed, soft-eyed and mas- 
sive, he shook hands gently with 
mid-western art groups and, rolling 
up his sleeves, showed his big 
muscles to anyone asking about 
them. “Michelangelo was _ strong, 
like me,” he said. “You have to 
be strong to do these things... .” 
In Cleveland his Christ, one of the 
most widely advertised pieces of 
sculpture in the U. S., was exhib- 
ited. Many expressed approval. 
Buyers were few. A middle-aged 
lady, struck by its strong religious 
content (which, she explained to a 








reporter, particularly appealed to 
her because of family troubles en- 
countered in bringing up her dead 
brother’s children) bought the 
statue (on part payments) for $300, 
presented "it to the Cleveland Mz- 
seum of Art. 


Princes, Knights 

Another formula, as effective as 
that of Mr. Kalish, is its opposite 
—to reproduce in art the shapes or 
surfaces of things that are total- 
ly unfamiliar. This is the formula 
which supports Mrs. Leonebel Ja- 
cobs, portraitist. Mrs. Jacobs has 
always painted celebrities. She 
used to paint familiar celebrities; 
her picture of Mrs. Coolidge hangs 
in the White House. Recently Mrs. 
Leonebel Jacobs went to China; 
last week in Manhattan she ex- 
hibited the faces of certain ladies 
and gentlemen few westerners have 
looked upon. The deposed Em- 
press of the Manchus looks out 
under a headdress of cultured, de- 
cadent and _ nameless flowers. 
Prince Pu, with European hair, has 
the clear intelligent gaze of a Pe- 
kinese. There is Hsuan Tung, a 
petal-faced youth, the deposed Em- 
peror; others, in stiff silk, noble- 
men, princes, knights. Mrs. Jacobs, 
a clever and sophisticated painter, 
does her work well, suggesting an 
exotic atmosphere with diminishing 
ovals, soft colors. She did not al- 
ways charre her patrons for her 
work. Said she: “My reluctance 
profited me shamefully. Soft-footed 
coolies would come to the door with 
great bundles of priceless silk. Coral 
necklaces, jade bracelets, jewels 
marvelous for their antiquity as 
well as their intrinsic worth, all 
were sent as tokens of friendship 
and return of courtesy.” 


Palm Sprays 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 
had last week just opened its ex- 
hibit of 156 foreign paintings chos- 
en from the recent International 
display of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie 
Institute (TIME, Oct. 11 et seq.). 
Among them was a certain “Por- 
trait of My Mother,” not by Whist- 
ler, but by a friend of Whistler, 
Ambrose McEvoy, R. A., 48, noted 
British painter of women. On the 
day the Cleveland exhibit opened, 
Painter McEvoy died, in London. 
A palm spray was placed beneath 
the portrait of his mother. 

In the same exhibit was another 
painting of a mother, “The Foster 
Mother,” by Frederic Cayley-Robin- 
son, R. A., 64, noted British paint- 
er of water colors, ambitious 
murals, Biblical illustrations for 
the famed Medici Society (prints). 
The day after Painter McEvoy’s 
death, Painter Robinson died, in 
London A palm spray was placed 
beneath the portrait of his foster 
mother. 

Ambrose McEvoy’s reputation 
was almost as high in the U. S. as 


in England. In 1920, his exhibi- 
tion at Sir Joseph Duveen’s Man- 
hattan galleries led to many 
commissions here, at $5,000 each, for 
his idealized representations of 
fashionable ladies. (He had paint- 
ed Consuelo, onetime Duchess of 
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Certain ludies . .. nameless flowers 
(See Col. 1) 


Marlborough.) He was compared 
with; Gainsborough. His “Portrait 
of my Mother” looks less like Gains- 
borough’s lacy work, however, than 
Whistler’s calm familiar model by 
the same name. Only, Madam Mc- 
Evoy seems not so old as Madam 
Whistler. In fact one feels she 
would take a very active hand in 
life, once she stopped sitting for 
her son. 

Frederic Cayley-Robinson was 
chiefly distinguished in water 
colors; his “Foster Mother” shows in 
oil the earlier field. It is very 
flat, very delicate and not a _ por- 
trait, but a silent, taking study of 
a homely cottage interior. The 
peasant foster mother sews by a 
window, a ten-year-old girl sitting 
on the floor beside her. Before a 
fireplace are two tiny lambs. Sheep 
traverse a snowy field beyond the 
window. One hears the hush. 


PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt: “Many 
a distinguished lady and gentle- 
man made the annual pilgrimage 
to my husband’s tomb at Oyster 
Bay, L. I., on the eighth anniver- 
sary of his death, last week. Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish simulta- 
neously lauded him in the House 
of Representatives, and the trus- 
tees of the New York State Roose- 
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velt Memorial reported to the New 
York Legislature, outlining final 
plans for a memorial wing at the 
American Museum of Natural His. 
tory and asking for $700,000 of the 
$2,500,000 appropriated for _ its 
erection.” 


Theodore Roosevelt: “My _ broth- 
er, Kermit, lost his left thumb 
when, last week, a Manhattan sur- 
geon amputated it to rid him of a 
persistent infection. The infection 
was apparently the resu!t of -adiun 
treatment which my brother un- 
derwent six years ago to remove 
from his left thumb a wart.” 


Kermit Roocevelt: “My brother, 
Archie, was robbed of some of his 
distinction as a hunter of big game 
when, last week, it was reported 
that Hunter Stanley R. Graham of 
Chicago had returned with four 
pumas from the Princon Mountains, 
Ariz., where my brother hunted but 
bagged . naught.” 


Archie Roosevelt: “My brothers, 
Theodore and Kermit, were robbed 
of their unique distinction as hun- 
ters of ovis poli when, last week. 
an expedition for the American 
Museum of Natural History, under 
William J. Morden and James 
L. Clark, cabled from Peking its 
return from Tibet and Turkestan 
with enough of the creatures to 
make a large family group. The 
despatch said ovis poli were ‘not so 
rare’; reported that the natives 
slaughter them wholesale for meat; 
reported seeing 33 in one _ herd. 

My brother, Theodore, was 
active last week making speeches 
in his native state (New York), 
on military economy (which he at- 
tacked) and migration to farms 
(which he advocated).” 


James Rowland Angell, Presi- 


dent of Yale: “Lately, Director 
Richard Swann Lull of our univer- 
sity’s Peabody Museum received a 
telegram from Texas saying that 
Old Bill, 22-year-old, 2,500-pound 
Asian armored rhinoceros, worth 
$30,000, had died very suddenly. 
Professor Lull, quick to reply, told 
Old_ Bill’s owners, the Ringling 
Brothers Circus, that he would be 
glad to have them stand by an 
agreement made years ago by the 
late P. T. Barnum and renewed by 
the Ringlings when they bought 
out Mr. Barnum, that the corpses 
of their rare animals should come 
to the Peabody Museum. Last 
week the Museum announced that 
Old Bill’s hide was in Manhattan 
being tanned, that his skeleton was 
in New Haven. Two Peabody ex- 
hibits will be made of Old Bill, 
the skeleton and a papier maché 
rhinoceros wearing Old Bill’s hide. 
They will be placed beside Old 
Bill’s onetime companion of circus 
days, Fatima, 2,000-pound mare 
hippopotamus.” 


William Mann Irvine, Headmas- 
ter, Mercersburg Academy: “My 
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school (TIME, July 21, 1924) last 
week lost by midnight fire its 
main building, famed old Marshall 
Hall, built in 1846 as the original 
building of Marshall College. One 
hundred fifty students rushed out, 
mostly in pajamas; they lost most 
of their belongings, and_ the 
school’s loss, fortunately covered 
by insurance, was $300,000.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s two sons once sat 
in classes in the building. Class- 
room work will be interrupted for 
perhaps two weeks.” 


Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquess of 
Reading: “The Anderson Galleries, 
Manhattan, last week exhibited the 
furnishings of my London’ house, 
which are shortly to be auctioned. 
| sell because I -desire a different 
interior decoration, and commenta- 
tors thought that something more 
unified might indeed be desirable— 
for the pieces include Windsor, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Chip- 
pendale, Queen Anne, Cromwellian 
and Georgian specimens, to say 
nothing of a neo-Greek table of 
1790, in two parts.” 


Ralph (“Moon”) Baker, _ all- 
American halfback: “En route to 
gymnasium last week from my 
fraternity house, Phi Kappa Pi, at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill, I heard screams. Clinging to 
a Lake Michigan pier pillar, her 
body half submerged in icy water, 
was Althea Levere, eight, who had 
fallen in while playing. I waded 
in; carried her ashore.” 


Harry Means Crooks, President 
of Alma College:* “ ‘Women are 
almost entirely responsible for the 
success of the immoral sex novel,’ 
said I bravely last week before 
the Women’s Club of Highland 
Park, Mich., Detroit suburb. ‘A 
novel of that sort always has five 
to twenty more feminine than mas- 
culine readers. But,’ I added, 
‘books of the Sunday School lib- 
rary and the dime novel tyve are 
certainly immoral.’ Commentators 
recalled Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
saucy address at Yale a few years 
ago: The Feminine Nuisance in 
Literature.” 


Eugene Brieux, author of Dam- 
aged Goods and Under Fire, Mem- 
ber of the French Academy: “Said 
I to a U. S. correspondent last 
week: ‘I pity the American wom- 
an very much.... Your men. ... 
they are not what they should 
be.... They do not know how to love 
women completely—with body, soul 
and heart. Therefore, it is natural 
that the women of America should 
be restless and so they search and 
try to live for themselves—to have 
“careers”. ...I am glad that our 
women do not take that road... . 
Woman is made for conception. .. . 
Oui, sa destinée c’est la matcr- 
nité,’” 


*Presbyterian, co-educational institution 


of 300 students, founded 1887, at Aima, [ 


Mich. 


TIME 


Laura Volstead, the one ewe 
lamb of famed Andrew J. Volstead: 
“Much of my adult life has been 
spent in Washington helping my 
father; my official (voting) resi- 
dence is still Granite Falls, Minn.; 
I have lived in St. Paul for only 
18 months; nevertheless, the Wom- 
en’s Republican Club of St. Paul 
elected me president. last week, 


LAURA VOLSTEAD 
Ladies squabbled 


after heated parliamentary squab- 
ble. Forthwith, I- announced I 
would change my voting place to 
St. Paul.” 


Sultan of Sulu, Philippine po- 


tentate: “Despite my recent op- 
position (TIME, June 21), the mar- 
riage of my daughter, Tarhata 
Kiram, with Datu Tahil, local 
dignitary is fulfilled. Tarhata, 
graduate of the University of 
Illinois, has given up her bobbed 
hair and rolled stockings. She 
entered Datu Tahil’s harem as 
his fourth wife; Mohammedan law 
allows no greater number.” 


John J. Mitchell, potent Chicago 
banker: “Last week I welcomed to 
the directorate of my bank, the 
Illinois Merchants’ Trust Co., Wil- 
liam H. Mitchell (investment secur- 
ities), the first of my three sons 
to be so honored; two other di- 
rectors elected were Eugene M. 
Stevens, vice president of the 
bank; Charles W. Nash, President, 
Nash Motors Co.” 


The Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell, President of St. Stephen’s 
College (Episcopalian): “The trus- 
tees of our college issued a state- 
ment that the need for a college 
in the lower Hudson Valley, and 
for a country residence college 
near Manhattan, a college free 
from conformity to stereotyped 
pedagogy, was so strongly felt that 
St. Stephen’s (Annandale-on-Hud- 
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son) would now be doubled in size 
if two millions could be raised. If 
doubled, St. Stephen’s would have 
a student body of 250 men. Prefer- 
ence would no longer be given to 
members of its special patron, the 
Episcopal Church.” 


-Paul von Hindenburg, President 
of Germany: “London telephones 
to New York. Oslo telephones to 
Geneva. Berlin telephones’ to 
Vienna, but only by way of Czecho- 
slovakia until last week, when I of- 
ficially opened the first direct Ber- 
lin-Vienna telephone cable by a 
short talk with President Michael 
Hainisch of Austria.” 


Paul Poiret, plump Parisian 
dressmaker: “I last week went on 
a theatrical barnstorming tour, 
with my friend ‘Colette,’ naughty- 
novelist and onetime wife of Pub- 
lisher-Senator Henry de Jouvenel. 
We have before appeared together 
on the boards for a night or two 
at a time, in sketches of our own 
composition, and we draw as au- 
dience the art world of France, 
people who, overlooking our middle 
age, call ,us ‘irrepressible chil- 
dren.’ ” 


Walter (“Uncle Walter’) Dam- 
rosch, conductor: “Last week when 
[ and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra gave: one of our concerts 
for children (Time, Dec. 27), I 
chatted expansively with the 
youngsters. Said I: ‘When the 
papers published my _ resignation 
. . . I had the interesting experi- 
ence of reading the beautiful obi- 
tuaries. But what touched me 
most,’ I continued, ‘were the hun- 
dreds of young people’s letters I 
received begging “dear Uncle Wal- 
ter” not to give up his children’s 
concerts. ‘How could I?’ said I. 
There was great applause.” 


General Umberto Nobile, polar 
dirigible engineer: “Undepressed 
by my contretemps in Davenport, 
Iowa (TIME, Dec. 20), I last week 
sailed from San Francisco for Jap- 
an, where my assistance has been 
requested by the Japanese govern- 
ment in supervising the assembling 
and test flights of a dirigible under 
construction for the Japanese 
Navy. At Davenport I had had 
trouble in lecturing in English; in 
San Francisco I lectured in Itali- 
an.” 


H. R. H. Edward of Wales: “By 
a slight departure from accepted 
evening dress, I last week dis- 
tressed London young men who 
follow my fashion-lead. I appeared 
at a public dinner in tail coat, 
white tie, but black waistcoat. Dis- 
creet inquiry revealed that I was 
mourning the Emperor of Japan.” 


David Lloyd George: “‘My ex- 
perience,’ said I, last week in Lon- 
don, ‘has been. that most strong 
men were great talkers,’” 
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Stanley Baldwin: “‘The Prime 
Minister’s job is the loneliest in 
the world,’ said I last week at 
Worcester, Eng. ‘. . . the holder 
’ . is in the position of the 
captain of a ship. He must stand 
on the bridge and possess his soul 
in patience.’ Some of my hearers 
recalled that Mr. Lloyd George had 
once likened his own position as 
Premier to that of a man on a 
high mountain top, possessing a 
good view, but chilly.” 


Mrs: Samuel  Insull, onetime 
Gladys Wallis, actress: “I last week 
announced a mid-January close for 
my Repertory Theatre in Chicago, 
opened last November. I have pro- 
duced therein two plays. Neither 
was of any artistic importance. Ex- 
cept on fashionable opening nights, 
many a seat was empty. Statis- 
tics-mongers estimated the loss at 
$1,000 a day and, with outstanding 
bills, at $200,000 for the season.” 

James A. Patten, Chicago “Wheat 
King’*: “My wife, Louise, last 
week rushed into Evanston police 
headquarters and reported the sud- 
den disappearance of Skippy, her 
pet Persian cat. Detectives de- 
tected indigestion in: one of her pet 
goats.” 

Curt Taucher, called the “inde- 
structible tenor” of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company: “I am _ al- 
ways having bad luck. On March. 
11, 1925, I fell through a steam 
trap used im Siegfried and fell 
25 feet onto a concrete floor. A 
while later I had mastoiditis. And 
last week in the subway a thief 
slashed my overcoat while I was 
hanging on a strap and took away 
$200.” 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, 
Methodist, Chicago: “Gluttony, 
grouchiness and use of narcotics 
among ministers I last week de- 
plored in an address to the pastors 
of my diocese. “Temptation to use 
narcotics is especially strong in 
men who hold public office,’ said 
I. Then I drew a vivid picture of 
a gourmand: ‘One of the most 
lamentable cases in the Chicago 
Diocese at present is of a brilliant 
young preacher who has become an 
almost insensate mass because of 
overeating.’ ” 

Marie Curie, co-discoverer of ra- 
dium: “Agitation for better pay 
for professors in France revealed 
last week that I earn but $1,500 
a year.” 


Adolphe Menjou, cinema gentle- 
man-villain: “A court action re- 
vealed last week that my annual 
salary is $130,000.” 


*Born, 1852, in Freeland Corners, Ill, he 
worked first as country store clerk. In 
1902, he made $2,000,000 in a wheat 
“corner” that forced the grain from $1 to 
$1.34, then a record achievement, resulting 
in national activity for regulation of such 
operations. Of late, retired from grain 
commission business, he descends but seldom 
on the pit. 
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““Copey 

When the young gentlemen of 
Harvard University returned to 
Cambridge last week, weary of 
vacation and longing to resume 
their studies, one of the first 
shings many of them did was to 
visit the Coop (campus co-opera- 
tive store) or Dunster House or 
Amee’s bookshop, and buy a vol- 
ume* that had been published dur- 
ing the holidays. It was rather 
an expensive book. Much that it 
contained was already on _ the 
shelves of boys who read anything 
at all outside of the cinema maga- 
zines. Nevertheless it was a _ pe- 
culiarly desirable book. It was 
part of a legend. 

The University of Nebraska was 
threatening to take Dean Pound 
from the Harvard Law _ School. 
President Lowell had made a stir- 
ring announcement about Harvard’s 
2ating arrangements. Leland Stan- 
ford’s debating team was coming 
to Cambridge for a debate on Sci- 
ence. But none of these events 
could overshadow the fact that, 
after all these years, “Copey” had 
at last published his anthology. 

The home of the legend that is 
“Copey’—and no disrespect is 
meant by Harvard men when they 
thus nickname their Boylston Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory; 
but rather affection, for he would 
sooner be “Copey” than: president— 
is up a high but never arduous 
flight of steps, on the top floor 
of antique Hollis Hall. Thither, 
every Monday night of college for 
some 33 years, have swarmed 
seores of undergraduates from the 
passing classes. The room they en- 
ter is not large. There must first 
be a good deal of scuffling and 
grunting before all can be com- 
fortably disposed on _ furniture, 
window -sills and floor. Then cig- 
arets are borrowed, matches found, 
pipes gurgled clean, and someone 
arranges the windows and door to 
prevent a draft but assure ventila- 
tion. Usually there is a search for 
a pair of eyeglasses, but as 
‘Copey” keeps an _ innumerable 
juantity of these, variously ground 
for varying type-sizes and occa- 
sions, the search is brief and suc- 
cessful. A hush falls. Some one 
takes his last cough. “Copey” waits 
for another last cough and, if none 
comes, begins to read. 

Freshmen inevitably hear of 
“Copey” within their first week at 
Harvard, if not long before, but 
they may pass him many times in 
the street before knowing him by 
sight. There is nothing to notice 
about a little fellow of 66, as small, 
indeed, as the smallest freshman, 
in traditional oldtime professorial 
garb—old brown overcoat, brown 
suit, felt hat far down over gen- 

*THE CoPpELAND READER—Chosen and edit- 
ed by Charles Townsend Copeland, Boyl- 
ston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
Harvard University—Scribner’s ($10). 
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erous ears. But on a Monday eve- 
ning, as soon as_ the reading 
begins, a newcomer’ understands 
what it is that has made “Copey” 
the William Lyon Phelps (Yale), 
the Henry van Dyke (Princeton), the 
John Erskine (Columbia), the Bur- 
ves Johnson (late of Vassar), of 
Harvard. The amazingly flexible 
voice, its sympathies and humor, 
its clarity, expression and power 
of creating reality out of written 
words, bespeaks “Copey” as_ not 
only a most popular and learned 
professor but a great master as 
well of that most difficult of arts, 
reading aloud. 

The reading, as  non-Harvard 
men can discover in “Copey’s” an- 
thology, may start off with some- 
thing from the Bible—nothing dull 
like all those “begatters” (St. Mar- 
THEW,) but something with action 
like the Israelites’ conquest of 
Canaan (JupGes IV:V), something 
affecting like David’s lament for 
Absalom (SamMuEL XVIII; XIX), 
or something portentous out of 
REVELATION. Or it may begin with 
so different a thing as Lewis Car- 
roll’s 
“You are old, Father William,” the young 

man said, 

“And your hair has become very white; 
“And yet you incessantly stand on your 


head— 
“Do you think, at your age, it is right?”... 


Or it may have occurred to 
“Copey” to acquaint his listeners 
with the writing of some Harvard 
man—the late Poet Allan Seeger, 
who was doubtless one of the hun- 
dreds of men with whom “Copey” 
kept up a lively correspondence as 
his contribution to the War; or 


Funnyman Robert Benchley, of 
Life; or Heywood Broun, _ idly- 
ambling colyumist of the New 


York World. 

Of classical selections in 
“Copey’s” anthology there is, of 
course, a_ great plenitude. The 
grief of Achilles over the body of 
Patroclus; the death of Socrates; 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark” and “Full 
Fathom Five”; “Lycidas”; “To 
Althea from Prison”; Gulliver and 
the Lilliputians; Tristram and the 
Ass; the Pibroch of Donuil Dhu; 
“The Rime of the Ancient Marin- 


er” and “Kubla Khan”; Lamb’s 
“Gentle Giantess’; Edward John 
Trelawny on how they burned 


Shelley’s body; a great deal of 
Keats; more Tennyson; still more 
Thackeray and Browning and more 
Dickens than anyone. 

The test being read-aloud-able- 
ness, this last is only natural, but 
it is also quite necessary. Now 
that Dean Briggs is gone, “Copey” 
is the last of a vanished style in 


Harvard professors, in professors 
anywhere, for that matter. He 
himself is Dickensian, with his 


piercing glance to identify a caller 
or passer-by, his two bachelor 
rooms in the garret of old Hollis, 
his quick replies which from a 
less amiable nature might be 
crabbed but from him seem wry 
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and sprightly, and his remark in 
the introduction to his anthology: 
“As for Christmas Eve, it won’t 
seem like itself if Mrs. Lowell 
stops allowing me to bring my 
hook...” 

Every year for 21 years the 
Harvard Club of New York has 
had a “Copey” evening, a dinner 
to which a fortunate company, the 
Copeland Associates (by invitation 
only), sit down, followed by a read- 
ing. Here Theodore Roosevelt used 
to come. Here now come J. P. 
Morgan and his partner, Thomas 
W. Lamont. Here Publisher George 
Palmer Putnam and perhaps Nov- 
elists Owen Wister and Arthur 
Train, Poets Conrad Aiken, Her- 
mann Hagedorn, Witter Bynner- 
these and many +a plain John 
Smith and Tom Jones whose only 
claims to fame, perhaps, were their 
selection of one of “Copey’s” 
courses and their attendance upon 
his Monday nights at Harvard, 
gather around, shake hands and ex- 
change greetings with the small 
man who seems to look fondly 
down on them all from _ below. 


Notes 


Italia Virile. Lest little Rico, 
Tito and Beppo grow up without 
proper enthusiasm for black shirts, 
castor oil and kindred masculinities 
of Fascism, they shall no longer 
be taught important subjects like 
history, literature and _ philosophy 
by women, but by men only, “in- 
spired and animated by strong, 
virile sentiment.” So announced 
Professor Pietro Fedele, Italian 
Minister of Education, who last 
fortnight weeded out many a col- 
lege professor and high school 
teacher possessed of un-Fascist 
sentiments. Elucidation: “Observa- 
tion has demonstrated that women 
lack enthusiasm for philosophy, 
which they always seek to tincture 
with religion. They cannot write, 
and history they subject to sym- 
pathies or antipathies.” In future 
women will teach Rico, Tito and 
Beppo only sciences, languages, and 
philological subjects. 


In West Virginia. Two weeks 
ago President Homer Wark of 
West Virginia Wesleyan said that 
football in his institute was com- 
mercialized, that players were 
paid in books, room, board, tuition, 
each one receiving about $500 a 
year. 

Last week President Wark got 
up to talk in chapel. From heads, 
reverently bowed, from mouths 
buried in hymn books, veiled in 
handkerchiefs, courteously con- 
cealed by immobility and cupped 
fingers, rose a sound. ‘H-s-s-ssss.” 
Dr. Wark paid no attention. Ear- 
lier in the morning a janitor had 
cut down a straw effigy, bearing a 
distant resemblance to Dr. Wark, 
from the bough of a campus tree. 


TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Executioner 


Not merry, the life of an execu- 
tioner is often profitable. Robert 
Elliott executes for the _ state 
prisons of Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey. 
He gets $150 per corpse. One day 
last week he earned $900. Early 
in the morning, while a crowd 
cheered, tooted auto horns and ex- 
ploded flashlights, he executed 
three men at Charlestown, Mass., 
then took a train for Sing Sing. 
It was late when he arrived. The 
condemned men lay awake in their 
uncurtained cells in the harshly 
lighted, white-painted death-house. 
A Negro was singing a song. That 
afternoon the black man had tried 
to commit suicide with a_ rope 
made of four towels knotted to- 
gether. They took the towels away 
from him, draped a fresh one over 
his shoulders. As they led him to 
the death chamber a voice said, 
“If I could get hold of that towel 
around your neck, buddy, I’d save 
the executioner a job on _ you.” 
Robert Elliott received the Negro, 
adjusted electrodes in the _ slit 
trouser leg, saw the straps buckled, 
turned on the current. The Negro 
twitched furiously for a moment, 
then sat quite still. Two more 
Negroes, condemned with the first 
for the murder of a watchman dur- 
ing a robbery, and betrayed by 
him to the police, followed. His 
day’s work done, Robert Elliott 
went to bed. 


In Moscow, in solitary confine- 


ment at gloomy Buterka Prison, 
Ignace Ghabin, sentenced to death 
last year (but later commuted) be- 
cause he had served Tsar Nicholas 
as imperial hangman, died. He 
had hanged 645 men, many of 
them “innocent political prisoners” 
of the 1905 revolution. At execu- 
tions Mr. Ghabin always wore dress 
clothes, white gloves, black mask. 
His pay: $2,500 per annum; $50 
bonus per corpse. . 


eo a 
Leg 


In a gasoline station in Trenton, 
N. J., one Edward Frommel, a man 
with a hickory leg, sat smoking. 
It was late at night. In a cigar 
box over Mr. Frommel’s head lay 
a wad of dirty bills, a week’s 
gas receipts. He was thinking of 
the money and hoping that his 
partner would come back soon, se 
that they could take it home to- 
gether. There are bandits’ in 
Trenton. . . . Suddenly, on the door 
of the gas station, boomed a loud 
knock. Mr. Frommel jumped up. 
As he opened the door he saw twe 
Trenton bandits with guns, scowls, 
masks, caps and sweaters.  Terri- 
fied, Edward Frommel fell back in 
a sitting posture. The thieves 


leaped at the: door, shoved it 
fiercely back upon the hickory leg 
of Edward Frommel. The bandits 
cursed. Mr. Frommel screamed. 
Wedged between the door and the 
floor, the leg kept out the ruffians 


Grimm Skunk 


In Mount Prospect, Ill, one 
Ernest Grimm, farmer, killed a 
skunk that had long haunted tne 
adjoining farm of his cousin, Ed- 
ward Grimm. With clothespin on 
nose, Ernest Grimm skinned the 
skunk, hung the pelt in his barn 
In the night Edward Grimm made 
off with the pelt. A skunk caught 
on his land, he remarked when he 
met his cousin next day, was his 
skunk. Words followed. In the 
lonely barnyard, Grimm _ fought 
Grimm. Ernest, with a slap of 
his hand, broke the nose, already 
inflamed, of Edward. Edward 
brought suit for $5,000 for assault 
and battery. “I’ve skinned on 
skunk,” he said, “and now I’ll 
skin another.” Last week a jury 
gave Edward $350. 


Able Cain 


In Albany, Ore., one Harry Cain 
was spelling his name over the 
telephone. “C,” he said, “for cab- 
bage, A for, A for... .” 

“A for Abel,” roared his jocular 
landlady into the transmitter. 
“Cain is his name, C-a-i-n. You 
know the man who killed his 
brother—this is the man.” 

Neither observed the new 
boarder who, listening furtively, 
thought the woman was reporting 
a murder, who slunk down the 
street, described Mr. Cain to a 
policeman. A few hours later 
Harry Cain, stewing, roaring, was 
lugged off to jail for “murder.” 


Jimmy, Bobbie 


In Clearfield, Pa., Mr. and Mre 
Arthur Lewis, childless, were wak 
ened by the cries of a baby. Under 
a window, deftly jimmied, lay a 
basket with a baby and a note in it. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Arthur’ Lewis: 
My name is Bobbie. I was born in 
Detroit, Mich., on Aug. 31, 1926. 
My parents are dead. Please keep 
me and love me.” 


The couple kept the baby. 


Knot Hole 


At Goose Creek, Tex., one Ernest 
Hightower, 19, defying local con- 
vention, would not wait with other 
males outside the church to “date” 
his girl after services, but pressed 
his mouth to a knot hole and spat 
in at the small brother of his 
inamorata. He “would uv hol- 
lered” but did not think he would 
be heard as there was “consid’ble 
shouting going on inside the 
church.” The object of the expec- 
toration was to attract the urchin’s 
attention and have him “date” the 
sister, But the urchin, startled by 



































































a sudden moist impact on his eye, 
whooped and ran out of church. 
Other worshipers, already excited, 
got more excited. The meeting 
broke up. Spitter Hightower was 


arrested, was put in jail. 






Sherlockery 


In Jersey City, N. J., a motor 
Struck showing no lights plunged 
down a dim street, knocked over 
Mrs. Anna Meade, 60, rumbled off 
leaving her dead on the pavement. 
No bystander perceived the license 
number. But a splinter of glass 
was picked up. Police asked for 
reports on motor trucks with a 
crumpled right fender and cracked 
headlight. Dozens of such were 
found but the splinter of glass 
fitted no cracked headlight until 
the coal truck of one Harry E. 
Davis was examined. Here the 
splinter fitted exactly and on the 
mudguard was a cloth shred match- 
ing the late Mrs. Meade’s black 
coat. Driver Davis was held, ad- 
mitted having felt an impact while 
driving drunk. 


RELIGION 


Kingdom 

For a long time people have been 
trying to find a phrase that will 
define the personality of the Rev. 
John Roach Straton, Manhattan 
preacherman. “Fundamental- 
ist,” “Denouncer,” “Loud Baptist,” 
“Saint,” “Savior,” “Hypocrite,” 
“Dolt” have been variously tried 
by friends and enemies; none have 
seemed adequate. Last week the 
Rev. Mr. Straton made still more 
difficult the task of definers by as- 
suming “the headship of all the 
religious activities of the Supreme 
Kingdom.” 

Again, one encounters a phrase. 
“Supreme Kingdom” in this connec- 
tion does not mean the entire 
body of Chyist’s dominion on the 
earth. It isSthe name of an organ- 
ization. A certain Edward Young 
Clarke, who, according to various 
exposés, is “extortioner, fraudulent 
publicity-man and Mann Act vio- 
lator,” organizer of the Ku Klux 
Klan, has created the Supreme King- 
dom. He created at the same time 
an “Organization Service Co.” to 
sell memberships in the Supreme 
Kingdom. Mr. Clarke made a great 
deal of money selling memberships 
in the Ku Klux Klan for $10 
apiece, of which he kept $8. Con- 
trolling the finances both of the 
Service Company and the Supreme 
Kingdom, it is said the following 
is scale of commissions he will 
exollect for selling memberships: 


membership.... $1,000.00 50% 
entp 100.00 60% 














Foundation 
Charter membership.... 
Life membership .... see 500.00 60% 
Mystic Knight membership 500.00 60% 
Alpha membership ............ 50.00 75% 
Crusader membership........ 12.50 65% 

The purpose of the Supreme 
Kingdom is to “combat atheism 


and its accursed ally, evolution.” 








It points to the spread of atheism 
in the South, as_ evidenced by 
pamphlets urging unbelief which 
have recently appeared in great 
quantity, given away at_ street 
corners and in the arcades of office 
buildings. Has the Supreme King- 
dom had these pamphlets printed 
at its own print-shop (whence is- 
sues Dynamite, the Kingdom’s of- 
ficial organ) and had them ecir- 
culated as if they came from an 
atheist society? So declared the 
Macon, (Ga.,) Telegraph. Further, 
the Telegraph hardily asserted that 
the Supreme Kingdom was “shot 
through with the grossest commer- 
cialism.” It stated that Dr. 
Straton was to receive $30,000 for 
60 sermons. Interviewed, the Rev. 
Mr. Straton denied that his new 
office would interfere with his work 
as pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Manhattan, or with his an- 
nual winter trips to Florida. Last 
Saturday the Rev. Roach Straton 
went quail-shooting with a Supreme 
Kingdom underling, one “Pa” 
Stribling, father of William Law- 
rence (“Young”) Stribling, Macon 
professional pugilist (white). 


Notes 


Wealth. Impressive were the 
figures released last week for in- 
ternational property and _ endow- 
ment holdings of the Y. M. C. A.— 
$225,210,910. This was an increase 
of $38,220,000 over a year ago. 
U. S. holdings total $185,033,300, 
so that although the “Y” covers 
52 countries its chief activities 
are still preponderantly here. 

Negroes have heard the call to 


brotherhood. Last week, in Wash- 
ington, the African Methodist Epis- 


copal Church and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
met in joint session, preambled: 


“It is evident that the time is at 
hand,” united as an organic whole. 
National membership affected num- 
bers 1,100,000, it was stated, 10,- 
000 of whom are in Washington. 
The “Colored Methodist Church,” a 
third* body, sent no _ representa- 
tives to the convention, but was in- 
vited to join the merger. 


Nun 


“Should any of my daughters he 
inmates of or domiciled in any 
Roman Catholic Church institution, 
nunnery, convent or home... .’ 

Then, said the will, probated iast 
week, of Levis W. Minford, rich 
New Jersey sugar. broker, that 
daughter should forfeit all inheri- 
tance of Mr. Minford’s $2,000,600 


estate, This expression of an old 
man’s long bitterness against the 

*There are five other U. S. Colored 
Methodist Church organizations. Those 


mentioned above are the larger. and of 
them the first, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is oldest, having taken 
origin in 1787, in Philadelphia, where in 
1793 a house of worship was dedicated for 
it by famed Bishop Francis Asbury (white 
itinerant U. S. Methodist evangelist, 1745- 
1816, for whom Asbury Park, N. J., is 


named). 








Church and its ways could not sway 
the daughter, Grace Minford, for 
20 years a nun. “My Heavenly 
Father,” said she, “is richer by far 
than my earthly father was, and 
my reward shall be greater. . . .” 


If at any time Grace Minford 
renounces the nunnery, the will 
provides that she can have her 


share of the money. 


MEDICINE 


Heart Diseases 


Last fortnight the Bureau of the 
Census published its analysis of 
the 1,219,019 U.S. deaths that 
occurred during 1925. For every 
100,000 of the population the death 
rate remained the same, 1,180, as 
in 1924. But according to dis- 
eases, it varied thus: 



















1924 
Heart Diseases 185.5 178.1 Gain 
Kidney Dis 89.9 Gain 
Pneumonia 98.2 Loss 
Dancer .... 91.9 Gain 
Tuberculosis 86.8 91.9 Loss 


Twenty-five years ago this array 
was otherwise. Tuberculosis then 
was the chief cause of death. But 
doctors have taught defense against 
contaminated surroundings. People 
have learned to guard themselves. 
So typhoid, yellow and _ scarlet 


fevers, diphtheria, cholera and | 
babies’ bowel troubles are _ no 
longer pandemic and rarely epi- 


demic in civilized countries. People 
live, on the average, ten years 
longer now than they did in 1900. 

That is one reason 
people are now dying of heart 
diseases, kidney diseases and cancer 
(characteristic maladies of middle 
age and senescence) than died a 
generation ago. Formerly people 
who would have had these ailments 
died young. But, in the case of 
heart diseases, the hazard of death 
has been actually increasing. Louis 
Israel Dublin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. stressed this 
fact in the current Harper’s. Ae- 


cording to him, out of 100 ways of § 


dying, a boy of ten now has 19 
chances of dying eventually from 
heart diseases; a man of 50 has 
22 chances; and one of 70, 24 
chances. These figures apply also 
to girls and women. 
Doctors have begun to 
against heart trouble as they did 
against tuberculosis and more re- 
cently against cancer. They talk 
of heart disease. for the sake of 
simplicity, as though it were a 
simple malady. It is not. 
is probably no disease that actually 
starts in the heart. (Cancer of 
the heart and angina pectoris may 
be exceptions.) But practically all 


diseases of the heart are brought § 


Hardening of the arteries, 
Bright’s 


to it. 
high blood pressure and 
disease, cause 40% of heart 
troubles; rheumatic fever, 25%; 
syphilis, 10%; various other sick- 
nesses, 15%. 
cases are the causes listed as un- 


known. 
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There are just so many turns built into 
‘a wheel ~ s So many shocks built 
‘into a spring «© ~«* So many pounds 
tensile strength in a piece of steel 
«# «© So many drives to a piston. 
So many miles in a truck. The most 
money-earning miles ever built into 





=!trucks are built into the White. 





aa eee 
Bee you~ buy_a truck-or 
bus let aWhite salesman or 
sales engineer prové to you that 
you will gel more money-earning 
miles out of aWhite, inany mod 
el. for any job. Inspect the White 
truck ~ us models at anyof |} 
our 82 direct factory sales and 
service branches or lealers 
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SPORT 








Polo 

“The Hurlingham Club has the 
honor hereby to challenge the Polo 
Association of America for the 
international polo challenge - cup, 
known as the Westchester Cup... .” 

Thus Sir Harold Snagge of Eng- 
land to Louis Stoddard, Chairman 
of the U. S. Polo Association. The 
challenge was accepted. The 
matches will be played at Meadow- 
brook, L. IL., in September. 


Record oy 


In Sydney, Australia, Andrew 
Charlton, 19, bored across 880 yd. 
of water in 10 min. 32 sec.—a new 
world’s record if it is allowed.* 


Fight 

At lunchtime in St. Louis one 
day last week, Gene Tunney signed 
his name to a piece of paper giving 
Tex Rickard the privilege of ar- 
ranging a fight for him, in Man- 
hattan, next September, for a guar- 
antee of $475,000 and half of the 
net gate receipts over $1,000,000 
against any opponent Mr. Rickard 
picks out. To find the opponent 
there will be an elimination tourna- 
ment involving Jack Sharkey, Jim 
Maloney, Jack Delaney, Paul Ber- 
lenbach and Michael Paolino. The 
winner of the tournament will fight 
Jack Dempsey (if Dempsey needs 
money badly enough to get in the 
ring), and the winner of this chal- 
lenge round will fight Tunney. 
Jack Delaney, flashy lightheavy- 
weight, popular choice for Tunney’s 
next opponent, will have to go 
through the tournament whether 
he likes it or not, said Mr. Rickard. 


Hockey 


Last week hockey news was en- 


livened by two incidents. First 
in the New York World, Helen 
Wills, retired «tennis champion, 


published some pen and ink draw- 
ings of professional hockey play- 
ers—graphic, clear and _ undistin- 
guished drawings, very creditable 
for a tennis player. And in Bos- 
ton a crowd stimulated a hockey 
game between the Bruins and the 
St. Patrick’s team by throwing 
onto the ice 76 American pennies, 
one Canadian penny, one broken 
bottle, 65 cigar and cigaret butts, 
countless programs, atid the yolks, 
the whites and the shells of four 
eggs. 
Challenger 

Willie Hoppe saw a friend in 
the second row, and on his way to 
the table he stopped and _ shook 
hands—with his left hand. To use 
his right would have dislodged the 
poise of the fine muscles there. 
The table stood on a carpet in the 


"Present record, 10 min. 8382/5 sec. is 
held by Arne Borg of Sweden. 


TIME 


middle of the ballroom. He began 
to play with confidence and a meas- 
ured rhythm. From four sides of 
the room the faces of the crowd, 
banked in rows, in the shadow, in 
the airless heat, watched him with- 
out moving. This was an im- 
portant evening for Willie Hoppe. 





N. E. A. 


WILLIE HOPPE 


Old, desperate 


Boy prodigy, now nearly 40, balk- 
line billiard champion of the world 
before he had a_ beard, now 
challenger to the German, Eric Hag- 
enlacher, he was making a final ef- 
fort to get his championship. After 
a run of 23 he failed. Hagenlach- 
er, very pale, began to click his 
white ivory ball against another 
white ivory ball and a red ivory 
ball. He made a run of 283, his 
best run of the evening. Hoppe 
could not keep the balls together as 
he could when he was a boy and 
the marvel of the country, but 
making long runs out of desperate, 
impossible shots he finished the 
match (begun two nichts before) 
a winner, 1,500 to 1,387. 


Scandal 


Half the people in Chicago were 
jammed on the sidewalk in front 
of the People’s Gas Building. Up- 
stairs, in the office of the baseball 
commission, Charles (“Swede”) 
Risberg, banned _ shortstop, told 
how Detroit threw a_ series of 
games to the Chicago White Sox in 
1917. He spoke for an hour and 
five minutes, repeating, in front 
of the 29 famed players he ac- 
cused of giving and taking bribes, 
the charges he had already ex- 
pressed to Judge Landis. The 
baseball commissioner listened with 
a foxlike expression. He had on 
a wing collar and he chewed a 
derelict cigar. Sometimes he 
glanced at a figure lolling obscure- 
ly in the back of the room. It was 
Will Rogers, Mayor of Beverly 








Hills, 
more 
“he had been able to keep out of 


in a 
place because 


who refused to sit 
conspicuous 


this thing so far.” When Risberg 
got through, the accused players 
spent four hours denying every- 
thing he had said about them. It 
was true, they said, that the White 
Sox had paid some money to De- 


troit, but that was “as a reward 


for beating Boston. . . .” Donie 
Bush shook a fist in Risberg’s 
face. Eddie Collins, with a catch 


in his voice, said the story was 
“all a damned lie. .. .” Risberg 
smiled. The players dropped cig- 
aret butts on the carpet. Com- 
missioner Landis withdrew to con- 
sider his decision. 


SCIENCE 














Bismuth 


The chapel announcements at 
Mercer University (Macon, Ga.) 
were more interesting than usual 
one morning last week. They in- 
cluded the romantic story of a 
hardworking young professor sud- 
denly grown rich. He was Palmer 
H. Craig, 29, head of the Mercer 
physics department, a doctor of 
philosophy only these seven 
months. While working up _ his 
doctor’s thesis at the University 
of Cincinnati he had made an in- 
vention. Now the Westinghouse 
Electric Co. had offered him $100,- 
000. The invention, simplicity it- 
self, was designed to replace the 
batteries and vacuum tubes of the 
ordinary radio receiving set. It 
consisted of ten thin plates of bis- 
muth,* piled one on another, with 
wires running between them, the 
whole protected by sulphur and 
contained in a box. It exploited 
bismuth’s properties of rectifying 
alternating currents and of adding 
to any charges of energy it re- 
ceives. . . . Dr. Craig temporized 
with the $100,000 offer. 


Eerie Voice 

Walter Sherman Gifford, Presi- 
dent American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., picked up a_ telephone 
receiver in the directors’ room of 
his company, in Manhattan, heard 
a sharp feminine voice say, “Hello, 
London? Sir Evelyn.” A _ sharper 
feminine voice replied, “London 
ready.” Said he into his transmitter, 
“Good morning, Sir. This is Mr. 
Gifford in New York.” Sir George 
Evelyn Pemberton Murray, Secre- 
tary of the General Postoffice of 
Great Britain, in London, replied, 
“Good morning, Mr. Gifford. Yes, 
I can hear you perfectly. Can you 
hear me?” Reassured, Sir Evelyn 





*A “bastard metal” element, brittle, red- 
dish white, mined in the free state in 
Saxony, Bohemia, Cornwall, Bolivia. Its best 
known use is as bismuth subnitrate, a thera- 
peutic for dyspepsia and diarrhea. Taken in- 
ternally with water the white powder slowly 
forms nitric acid, a powerful antiseptic. 
Its physical properties make it astringent, 
good for nausea. 
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said, “Splendid!” Mr. Gifford read 
a formal statement. There had been 
a hot race among U. S. bank presi- 
dents, actresses, businessmen. 
newspapers to be first to talk to 
London. Who competed and who 
won, his company refused to say, 
regarding such information as con- 
fidential despite newsgatherers’ 
arguments that the distinction of 
talking to London on the first day 
would be “a great ad” for anyone. 
It . became known through other 
sources, however, that President 
Coolidge and King George did not 
converse. Publisher Ochs of the 
New York Times let it be known 
that he was first private speaker, 
with Editor Geoffrey Dawson of 
the London Times. Mayor Walker 
of New York said he talked to Lord 
Mayor Sir Rowland Blades of Lon- 
don. There was little enough se- 
crecy about the service, at that 
According to the ‘London Daily 
Mail clever radio engineers, ama- 
teur and professional, were able to 
listen in upon the talks as far 
away as South Africa. Comp!cte 
privacy is being striven for by en- 
gineers. . . . Mr. Gifford’s conver- 
sation with Sir Evelyn began at 
8:40 a. m. (1:40 p. m. London 
time), only slightly delayed and 
never interrupted by static. Then 
there was a- rush of calls. 
Shortly after 10 a.m. the As- 
sociated Press put a all 
through to its London office, 
announcing another visit of Edward 
of Wales to the U. S. and Canada 
next summer. The New York A. P. 
man took down the dictated item 





on a noiseless typewriter. 

The transatlantic service begins 
daily at 8:30 a. m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, ending at 1:30 p. m. 
Rates: $25 per min.; minimum, 
three min., maximum twelve min. 
(though on the second day a Man- 
hattan woman was allowed to chat- 
ter along for 28 min., costing 
$700). The equipment involved 
cost five millions. The route: New 
York to Rocky Point, L. I. (land 
wire), to Wroughton, England 
(radio), to London (land wire), to 
Rugby (land wire), to Houlton, Me. 
(radio), to New York (land wire). 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Alfred Emanuel Smith, 
Governor of New York, a grand- 
son, the second son of his son 
Arthur. 


Born. To Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
pold Anton Stanislaw Stokowski, 
a daughter; in Manhattan. Mr. 
Stokowski, famed Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra conductor, 
married (TIME, Jan. 25, 1926) 
Miss Evangeline Brewster Johnson, 
daughter of a founder of Johnson 
& Johnson, famed medicinal chemi- 
cal firm. He has one daughter, 
Sonia, by his previous wife, Pianist 
Olga Samaroff, now New York 
Evening Post musical critic, from 
whom he was divorced in 1928. 


_Engaged. pe e Carrington 


Perfect Balance 


VERY food element needed to sustain 
nerve and develop endurance: Proteins 
for body-building; mineral salts for bone- 
strength; carbohydrates for energy; bran 
for the elimination of sluggishness; and 


vitamines for super-vitality! 


All this is 


baked into the crisp, golden, whole-wheat- 
flavored loaves of Shredded Wheat, 


incredibly appetizing. 


Best for a cold 


morning when heated in the oven and 
covered with hot milk and a little cream. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
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Jessup, headmaster of Ridgefield 
School, Ridgefield,-Conn.; to Caro- 
line Margaret Starr of Manhattan. 


Engaged. Matilda Houghton, 
daughter of Alanson B. Houghton, 
U. S. Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s; to Chandler Parsons 
Anderson Jr., her father’s onetime 
secretary in Berlin and London. 


Married. Ruth Whiting, — 
daughter of William F. (“When 
you think of writing”) Whiting, 
President, Whiting Paper Co.; to 
Neil Chapin; in Holyoke, Mass. 


Married. Louise Wise Lewis, 31, 
heiress of the $60,000,000 Flagler 
railroad fortune; to one Hugh Ro- 
maine (“Dick”) Lewis, 31, ice mer- 
chant of Bear Creek, Pa.; in 
Manhattan. The groom was not 
previously related to the bride. 


Married. Mrs. Vera Ayers Hunt- 
ington Cravath Larkin, 31, daughter 
of Corporation Lawyer Paul Dren- 
nan Cravath; to William Francis 
Gibbs, 40, famed naval architect- 
engineer; in Manhattan. Lawyer 
Cravath was in Europe, unaware. 


Married. Clyde R. Powell, 34, to 
Ilma Rose Callendar, 18; and Ed- 
win H. Powell, 17, his son, to 
Evelyn Irene Callendar, 17, sister 
of the other bride; in Sterling, 
Col. Clyde R. Powell becomes 
brother-in-law of his son, and Mrs. 
Clyde R. Powell sister-in-law to 
her sister, and stepmother of her 
brother-in- -law. 


Married. William Ziegler Jr., 
35, sportsman, President, Reyal 
Baking Powder Co., nephew and 
adopted son of the late William 
Ziegler, “baking powder king”; to 
Helen Martin Murphy, granddaugh- 
ter of the late U. S. Senator Ed- 
ward Murphy Jr. of New York; 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Frank W. Savin, 76, 
second oldest member of the New 
York Stock Exchange; to one Anna 
Mary Schleis, 41, onetime chamber- 
maid in his home; in Port Chester, 
N. Y. She, Czechoslovakian and 
his fourth bride, assured the other 
servants that she would “still con- 
sider the members of the house- 
hold .my equals.” Charles Edy 
Monroe, quinquagenarian, Mr. Sa- 
vin’s adopted son, apologized te 
newsgatherers for having imbibed 
a few too many “holiday spirits”; 
vouchsafed “You can say there will 
be no honeymoon trip.” 


Died. Nikolas Kalogeropoulos, 
veteran Greek statesman, twice 
Premier; in Athens. 


Died. Charles A. Wilson, 45, 
newly elected President of Pitts- 
burgh Kiwanis Club; in his garage 
in Pittsburgh, of carbon monoxide 
poisoning, while members of the 
club were waiting to inaugurate 
him to office. 


Died. iat McEvoy, a e 
48, noted British painter of women; 
in London, of pneumonia (see p. 
20). 
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Caro- Died. Capt. Martin E. Trench, 
attan, U. S. N., 57, Governor of the Virgin 
Islands; on a_ holiday visit in A ae 
zhton, Worcester, Mass., suddenly, of COLLEGE educationis 
zhton, broncho-pneumonia, estimated to be worth 
irt of 2 $150,000 to the man 
aie Died. Edmund W. Booth, 60, eee ean 
ion editor and manager of the Grand ee 
f Rapids Press, and stockholder in lege education for your 
neal six other Michigan newspapers; in son or daughter? This 
Whe, Grand Rapids, of hemorrhage of page tells how you can. 
‘iting the stomach. 
Mies Died. Frederic Cayley-Robinson, 
‘ R. A., 64; in London, of influenza 
s, 31, (see p. 20). 
lagler : , 
er Died. George Sumner Huntington, 
ener 65, onetime (1889-1925) Columbia 
. in University Professor of Anatomy; 
* not “sreatest anatomist of modern 
ide times”; in Manhattan. He was the 
: first teacher to place anatomy on 
Aunt- ' an evolutionary basis. 
ghter , Seay 
Dren- Ff Died. Frank Lebby Stanton, 70, AY gee a 
‘ancis “Edgar Guest of the South”; in ; , 
itect- Atlanta. His poems, which includ- 
wyer ed the popular concert song, 
ware. “Mighty Lak a Rose,” first attracted 
' general attention in his “Just from OW O e 
34, to Georgia” column in the Atlanta 
a. Constitution, of whose staff he was ‘6 
1, to member the past 38 years. 
H. ae the things you want 
rling, Died. Clarence Shepard Day, 
omes 82, onetime Governor of the New 
Mrs. York Stock .Exchange; son of the A : ; : 
v to late Benjamin H. Day, founder of HOsE children of yours—how your We have just published a little book- 
her egy Renee 1. Magy: 403 Pos hopes and plans are wrapped up in let that tells all about it. It’s rather an 
i ©. ay JY., ane a . ° e 
” Yale . University Treasurer them! You want to give them the best unusual book for a life insurance com- 
Jr., George Parmly Day; in Manhattan, chance in the world for happiness and pany to put out. For it talks, not about 
r > 
Royal of pneumonia. success; you want to be sure that they death, but about 4/-—about getting the 
and f{ SRE ear . : . } 
eu I a ee will have an education adequate for the things you want while you live; about 
3 to Chairman of Board, National Sugar demands of modern life. having the most possible fun with the 
— Refining Co. of New Jersey; in But a college education costs money. least worry. 
— Yonkers, N. Y., of pneumonia fol- Ww . 7 wil ie oh Wouldn’ lik h ‘ > 
‘ork; lowing operation. hen the time comes, will you be able ouldn’t you like to have a copyf 
Rieti, 4 to afford it? Sending your children to college is only 
76 Died. Capt. David H. Ross, 83, You can make certain right now that —_—One of the things it tells about; some of 
New emg pea as Bs ex age sae your children will go to col- the others are listed at the bot- 
— in Minneapolis. Confederate pris- lege! All you do is deposit a -. tom of this page 
ster oner in the Northern Army, he few dollars a month with usx— Read the list. These are 
gee escaped, joined in Canada the pi- ye ene ; Nh. ] , chines you want, aren't they? 
= rate venture of Capt. John Yeates solittle, really, thatyou Ihard- \ oh " “i , x ey! 
ae, Beall, members of which, armed ly miss it. And when the time | , e booklet tells you how to 
ian: vedi en :. ~~ of —o" cap- comes, your boy or girl goes to ~~ —sxet them. 
: urec e rilo Parsons, 150 pas- a ae aie L . : % 
ms sengers, plying between Detroit college and it’s all paid for. | Send for it today. 
te » and Sandusky; also the Island 


ibed : Queen, 150 federal soldiers aboard. 
its”? On the Philo Parsons, the corsairs, . % Ml | | IAL 
: confining the men to the hold, ban- 


will 
queted the 30 women passengers. ; 
Pursued, they scuttled the Philo ‘ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
: Parsons in sight of Detroit. Cap- Home Office: Hartford, Conn, . . First Policy Issued 1857 
ulos, tain Ross fled to Canada; was 


wice pardoned by President Grant. ,. TO GET THESE... MAIL THIS 


45, Died. Bunk, Boston bulldog, pre- HERE are just a few of the Puornix Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. 
‘itts- sented to Mrs. James J. Walker, things you can do under the 217 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 
po. _ 37° md . a Ag 7. nner nel fol Phoenix Mutual Plan: Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
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the lowing operation on an infected eye. 1 Retire with an income when you 
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BUSINESS 


Notes 


Record freight loading in 1926 
was reported by the Amerian Rail- 
way Association. The number of 
cars loaded was 53,309,644, an in- 
crease of 4.1% over 1925, the best 
previous year. Loading of revenue 
freight exceeded 1,000,000 cars in 
27 separate weeks in 1926, the 
largest number of such weeks ever 
reported (seven more than 1925). 


Record woman’s insurance policy 
($3,250,000) has been written in 
Cincinnati for Mrs. Henry C, 
Yeiser Jr., daughter of the late 
Julius Fleischmann. It is as trust 
fund to insure the fortune inherited 
from her father. Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. was underwriter; 
will let out major port.on to twelve 
other companies. 


Railway securities in the U. S. 
have a face value of $22,333,000,- 
000, according to Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Lewis. This 
wealth is shared by nearly 2,000,000 
stock and bond holders. Railroad 


valuation was set at $22,000,000,- 
000, a $4,000,000,000 increase since 
1920. 


The F. W. Woolworth Co. in- 
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icerere.) 
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stores. 


Made and guaranteed by the world's 


largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 
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creased its sales 6.11% in 1926. 
In 1925 they were $239,027,979; in 
1926, $253,639,084. 


Cooking in serving pantries of 
apartment hotels in New York has 
been held illegal by the Court of 
Special Sessions there, under fire 
hazard covered by a Tenement 
House law. Investments of $350,- 
000,000 in such hotels are jeopard- 
ized. The Apartment Hotel Own- 
ers’ Association will appeal the 
case. 


Meat Pact. The so-called “Ar- 
gentine meat war” between the 
principal importing firms in Eng- 
land ended last week with a gen- 
tleman’s agreement between Swift 
& Co., Armour & Co.; and the 
English firm of Vestey Brothers. 
To each concern was apportioned 
an agreed percentage of the bus- 
iness to be done. At present the 
only firms of consequence who are 
outside this agreement are the 
Smithfield and Argentine Meat Co. 
and its satellites. Britons, who 
dislike Argentine meat anyway, 
were not. cheered by the prospect 
of having to pay more for it now 
that the price war is over. 


“Spiritual Bridge” was the term 
used for the new Casa de las 
Espanas, Inc. (home of the Span- 
ish-speaking peoples) created by 
the purchase of Grand Central 
Palace and the Park-Lexington 
Building, Manhattan. Spanish and 
American businessmen backers are 
headed by Col. Thomas H. Birch, 
onetime Minister to Portugal and 
President of the Trust Co. of 
North America. Consulates, 
schools, commercial exhibits, offices 
and a bank are to be located on 
the property. 


Poultry statistics compiled by the 
Wall Street Journal state that this 
business is now equal to that of the 
U. S. wheat crop. Only corn, cot- 
ton, hay surpass. Minnesota and 
Missouri reported rapid growth in 
poultry values. 


THE PRESS 








Panders 


Greater love hath no man for 
his favorite newspaper than this: 
that he lay down his extra penny 
for it, instead of grumbling, when 
the price is jumped. Last year 
the New York World determined 
to have a reading public composed 
only of great lovers. It jumped 
its price from two cents to three. 
And last week the World came 
down again to two cents. It made 
gestures appropriate to show that 
it was in no way cheapening 
itself. It adopted a policy, new 
for the World, of advertising it- 
self with full pages in other news- 
papers. It put its best foot far 
forward, extolling what is unques- 
tionably “the best written feature 
page in American journalism,” the 





World’s famed “opp.ed.” (opposite 
editorial) page, where Franklin 
Pierce Adams like a _bandar-log 
and Heywood Broun like St. Simeon 
Stylites ruminate at the foot and 
the head, respectively, of their 
columns; where are also plump 
Drama Critic Alexander Woollcott, 
Book Critic Harry Hansen, Music 
Critic Samuel Chotzinoff. 

And the World, ever militant, 
chose this circulogical moment to 
conduct one of its characteristic 
crusades. It hurled its lead at 
the publishers and venders of “a 
flood of fake nude ‘art’ magazines,” 
which was, to judge by World head- 
lines, contaminating the entire city. 
Municipal officials were hogtied, 
it appeared, by equivocal court 
decisions on the public display of 
sexy literature. Producer Earl 
Carroll had been acquitted of his 
naked posters. Harper’s had not 
been fined for publishing confes- 
sions of a whore. Since the Carroll 
acquittal undressed ladies had posed 
and posed for commercial photog- 
raphers—just a small group of 
them—and fly-by-night panderers 
had bought and bought the pic- 
tures, publishing them with greasy 
titles in cheap pamphlets that 
changed names from month to 
month. The public, including 
school children, who clipped out the 
lust-inciting ladies and passed them 
around in school, patronized this 
pornographic press, until its non- 
circulation had, according to the 
World, reached 150,000. Venders 
of fake dope and narcotic cures, 
fake aphrodisiacs, gland extracts, 
revolvers and artists’ equipment 
had gladly advertised. 

City officials acted at once, 
backed by strong public opinion. 
City officials thanked the World 
for arousing the helpful opinion, 
as did ministers, spinsters, reform- 
ers. The World’s circulation went 
up that week very rapidly and its 
editors could congratulate them- 
selves that, in gratifying a whim 
of the business department they 
had performed a typical World re- 
form for the city. More than ever 
was the World the self-styled 
“T)’Artagnan of journalism,” for it 
was that lusty Gascon who, in 
search of employment, picked quar- 
rels to make friends. 


Atavism 


Last week a loud noise was heard 
in the Rocky Mountains. It was 
a new newspaper in _ Denver, 
the Morning Post. It had _ been 
started to drown out the Rocky 
Mountain News at the Rocky 
Mountain breakfast table in re- 
taliation for an attack by the 
News’ new owners upon the old- 
time Denver Post in the evening 
field. 

Last Thanksgiving, Roy W. How- 
ard, head of the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper chain, breezed into 
Denver fresh from the _ East, 
where he had just bought the 
Knoxville Sentinel and the Mem- 
phis News-Scimitar, and bought the 
Rocky Mountain News and a 
microscopic Denver Times (TIME, 
Nov. 29). Denver already had a 
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Scripps paper, the Express, knock- 
ing along since 1905. Mr. Howard 
pitched the Times in with the 
Express to make an Evening News. 
In these transactions he _ relin- 
quished Denver’s. morning Asso- 
ciated Press _ rights. Publisher 
Fred G. Bonfils of the Post 
quickly snapped up these rights 
and announced the new Morning 
Post in terms which showed clear- 
ly that he recognized a strong new- 
comer in what the Post likes to 
regard as its private territory.* 
The Post represented Mr. How- 
ard’s action in dropping the A. P. 
rights, a simple business expedi- 
ency, as malicious: “This greatest 
city of the West, this largest city 
between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific Ocean, east and west. 
and from the North Pole to the 
City of Mexico [sic] north and 
south in this longitude, has been 
belittled, humiliated and wantonly 
and willfully disgraced by the 
selfishly bringing about of the 
abandonment of the morning Asso- 
ciated Press service in Denver.” 
Was this uncharacteristic of 
Denver journalism? Not at all. 
Only last autumn, during’ the 
gubernatorial campaign, the 
Scripps-Howard paper called the 
Post “. . . a blackmailing, black- 
guarding, nauseaus_ [sic] sheet 
which stinks to high heaven and 
which is the shame of newspaper- 
men the world over.” It had ap- 
plied to Publisher Bonfils himself 
epithets which would scarcely gain 
credence in the ‘‘Gents’” compari- 
ment of a railroad car—“lottery,” 
“shame,” “disgrace,” “bandit,” 
“brigand,” “lawless,” “‘prostitution,” 
“rapacity,” “bunco,” “scaly mon- 
strosity,” ‘‘mountebank,” “hybrid 
ogre.” Nor had there been any 
libel suit. Colorful talk is simply 
still the mode in Denver, as witness 
pandemoniac — self-descriptions of 
the Post, the echoes of which, were 
the Rockies only a little higher, 
would have bounced off and been 
heard in Nome, Antofagasta, Tim- 
buctoo and Reykjavik: “. . . glad- 
iator invincible, fearless, deter- 
mined, with a giant’s strength, a 
philosopher’s mentality. . . . The 
champion of every good, and pure, 
and noble, and holy, and righteous 
cause; and the faithful and un- 
ceasing defender of righteousness, 
justice, decency, law and order... 
the opponent of every wrong and 
evil thing, of every form of crime, 
oppression, greed, selfishness and 
lawlessness.” And this more 
earthy advice to readers: “Kick 
like a bay steer if you don’t get 


what you’re entitled to!” 


What manner of thing is Den- 
ver journalism? 


Spurs and six-guns of long-dead 
badmen are still to be kicked up 
from the sand and cactus of the 
Colorado plains. Buffalo skulls 
and stage-coach axles still bleach 
and rust in forgotten gulches of 


the Rocky Mountain foothills. But 


*Denver daily circulations before the 
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—for broader choice 


BECAUSE we specialize in good bonds of all 


types, our offerings always furnish a broader 
choice —— Governments, Municipals, Rail- 
roads, Public Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns. 
A Nationa Ciry representative will gladly 
help you make a suitable selection. Lists of 
current offerings may be obtained from our 


office in your section. Call or write. 
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National City Bank Building, New York 
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Two Kinds of 


PROFITS 


From Securities 


ECURITY profits fall into two 
S classes: (1) Profits from fluctua- 
tion, here today—on paper*—and 
gone tomorrow; (2) Profits from ac- 
cumulation and reinvestment of the 
steady income from safe bonds. 


For 53 years The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany has based its recommendations 
to investors on the fact that the 
only profits that pay are the 
profits you keep. 


Hence we confine our offerings to 
safe First Mortgage Bonds, which 
do not fluctuate, and which combine 
ample protection of principal with 
ample and assured income. 


ty y whether you invest 
2 0 much or little 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds 
will pay you a steady income of 
61% &, plus liberal State and Federal 
tax refund provisions. 


Smith Bonds, in $100, $500 and 
$1,000 denominations, are sold out- 
right or under an Investment Sav- 
ings Plan that pays the full rate of 
bond interest—6'%4%—on regular 
monthly payments of $10, $20, $30, 
$40, $50 or more. 


Mail the form below for our book- 
lets “‘Fifty-Four Years of Proven 
Safety”’ and ‘“‘How to Build an In- 


dependent Income.” 





No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


*If you now hold securities that 
show a “paper” profit, keep the 
profit for yourself by disposing of 
these holdings and reinvesting the 
proceeds in 614% Smith Bonds. 


THEE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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the West is “civilized,” has been 
for some time, and with it Colo- 
rado. The funicular up _ Pike’s 
Peak is 35 years old and for 21 
years there has been a searchlight 
on the summit. The $2,500,900 
State Capitol was finished way 


© International 
FRED G. BONFILS 
“Napoleon among the jack-rabbits” 


back in 1895. Denver still smelts 
lead for bullets and other useful 
articles, but for at least two de- 
cades tame agficulture, led by 
stub-horned cattle and sugar made 
from cowbeets, has been twice as 
important to Denver as mining. 

Yet Denver harbors more than a 
ghost of the rip-roaring West that 
was. The vocabulary has altered 
little. The barroom brawls that 
once fascinated a robust populace 
are not extinct. They have merely 
been transferred, noise, color and 
violence intact, to the newspapers. 
How that transfer came about, and 
how the latest, loudest, most vio- 
lent brawl of all is progressing, is 
a story that begins in a small 
Chicago print-shop at the time of 
the World’s Fair. 

The young but already portly 
bartender of Denver’s brand new 
Windsor Hotel was there to see 
the printer about a folio of World’s 
Fair views he wanted to peddle on 
the crowded Midway. A _ swarthy 
young hellion happened in to see 
the same printer. This youth was 
a professional gambler who had 
played the Mississippi River boats 
for all they were worth and only 
lately slipped out of Kansas City, 
Kan., after the highly profitable 
operation of a Little Louisiana 
Lottery. The two men introduced 
themselves and went off for lunch 
together. Great exploits were in 
the air. Neither of the adven- 
turers had a_ partner. During 
lunch they eyed each other like a 
pair of strange coyotes, but instead 
of flying for throatholds, they de- 
cided to hunt shoulder to shoulder. 

The bartender gave his name as 
H. H. Tammen. He had started 
life as a waif, he said, who had 


found shelter in a_ Philadelphia 
saloon, where he became cuspidoy 
and errand boy at the age of 
seven. It was warm in the saloon, 
there was free food and from the 
beer-spotted newspapers left by 
customers he had learned how to 
read. He was, he guessed, clever 
as a kid, for he had risen swiftly 
to heights of bartending. Before he 
was 21 he had reigned over a pro- 
digious expanse of dazzling brass 
and mahogany in the Palmer House, 
right there in Chicago. Ask any- 
one. Then the Windsor out in 
Denver had sent for him and he 
was doing pretty good out there, 
selling cigar boxes full of shiny 
mineral specimens on the side. 
Denver was a red hot town for 
someone with some money to make 
a lot more in. A _ growing town, 
a wideopen town, an ignorant town. 
Now if only— 

The gambler, whose olive mien 
was a little too sleek to inspire 
trust at once, was enchanted by 
this garrulous bartender, whose 
words and wit were of an unusual 
facility. He liked the combination 
of heartiness and sly insinuation, 
and furthermore Tammen was one 
of those creatures so awe-inspiring 
to high-livers, a bartender who 
despised drink. The gambler 
took a chance and told his own 
history. 

He was—and his voice shook 
with pride when he said it—-a 
Corsican. His grandfather, his 
own father’s father, had been a 
cousin of Napoleon’ Bonaparte! 
His surname, once  Buonfiglio— 
“good son” in feud-loving Corsica 
—had become gallicized into Bon- 
fils. He had attended West Point 
but left hurriedly. Corsicans, 
cousins of Napoleon, resent disc- 
pline.. He had come West, flash 
and dapper, intent on a killing; 
and now he was already a legend. 
He was the Fred G. Bonfils who 
had lately cleaned out of Kansas 
City with $800,000 and no holes ir 
his skin. That was who he was. 
Fred G. Bonfils; $800,000; Napo- 
leon’s cousin. Money! Power! 
Ambition! He could and would 
show the money to Bartender Tam- 
men in the bank vault. Soon 
Tammen was back in Denver with 
some of the Corsican’s boodle to 
see what he could do. His first 
few projects collapsed. Then 
the old Denver Post, a fly-by-night 
sheet, offered itself for sale at 
$12,500. Bartender Tammen 
talked $25,000 more out of his Cor- 
sican friend and became a_ pub- 
lisher. 

The Post of the Yellow ’90s was 
little flimsier than its Denver con- 
temporaries, excepting the historic 
Rocky Mountain News. The latter’s 
name alone was sufficient to carry 
it through the jamboree that fol- 
lowed Mr. Tammen’s advent, and 
until 1913 it was in the able hands 
of Sen. Thomas M. Patterson. But 
all other Denver papers soon wilt- 
ed. As soon as the Post began to 
pay, which was very soon, Gam- 
bler Bonfils appeared upon the 
scene to collaborate with Bartender 
Tammen in one of the most prodi- 
gious campaigns for circulation in 
the history of journalism. They 
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imported from Publisher Hearst, 
then at his yellowest, some of the 
country’s leading scarehead artists. 
They told them that their serv- 
ices for Publisher Hearst had been 
the height of probity compared to 
what they must do now. They 
must hell-rake kitchens and what 
passed in Denver then for bou- 
doirs, for scandal and gossip of 
the most personal sort. Their 
geanings they must then dress 
with language and emphases 
known only to habitués of a rau- 
cous young country’s fleshpots. The 
stories were either published— 
blasting reputations—or brandished 
with a menace that brought forth, 
if not actual blackmail, the most 
servile acquiescence in the publish- 
ers’ larger schemes. 

Bonfils had cunning, romantic 
descent, lust for power; he is strik- 
ingly handsome, though haggard 
ufter an illness, even today; his 
temper and_ resourcefulness in 
quarrel were speedily renowned. 
Yet it was never Bonfils, except 
as an exotic danger, who utterly 
captured the imagination of ‘lonely 
sheep herders, grim miners, lusty 
ranchers and eager townsmen. It 
was Tammen. Bonfils had brains 
and intensity. H. H. Tammen had 
brains and charm. It was his 
creed that, if a man was going 
to be a faker, he must» be a mag- 
nificent one. He kept his desk 
drawer full of paper money in small 
denominations. Any panhandler, 
honest “broke” or sleasy -rumdum 
who got in to see him—and ‘any- 
one could—was sure of a handout. 
“Take it,” Tammen would chuckle. 
‘It’s good money, all right. I 
made it.” And no one is sure yet 
hw H. H. Tammen, facile vender 
of scenic art views at the World’s 
Fair, did make those _ particular 
pieces of money. 

It was Tammen who built up for 
the Post its flamboyant pose as the 
big brother, sister, father, mother 
and benevolent uncle of all the in- 
habitants of “The League of Rocky 
Mountain and Plains states, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana and North and South Da- 
kota” (a favorite cant of the 
Post’s which became clearly re- 
flected in its circulation). It was 
surely Tammen who caused the 
Post’s new building to be inscribed 
with this equivocal invitation: “O 
Justice! When Expelled From All 
Other Habitations Make This Thy 
Dwelling Place.” It was Tammen 
who, when a writer in Collier’s 
snickered at the legend, restrained 
Bonfils, who came in fuming about 
lawyers and a libel suit, by say- 
ing, “It’s too late, Fred. I’ve wired 
our congratulations.” 

To the Post’s credit it must be 
said that, whenever there were no 
upstart heads to bash, it diverted 
its enormous vigor and blinding red 
headlines. to pushing much muni- 
cipal, statewide and sectional de- 
velopment. It was as often op- 
posed to as behind corrupt politics. 
It offered $25,000 for an influenza 
cure. It let a clergyman com- 
Though Mr. 


Bonfils became involved in _ oil 
seandals, nothing damaging has 
yet been proved against him. La- 
bor has never liked the Post. In 





Mr. & Mrs. HOWARD 
“With neither tin cup nor lead 
pipe” 


1920 striking carmen wrecked the 
plant. Through it all, Publishers 
Tammen and Bonfils so trimmed 
their ship, so excited the populace 
—for which purpose they also 
owned a huge circus (the Sells- 
Floto)—that not even Publisher 
Hearst dared step in to try and 
filch some of their fat circulation, 
their monopoly-rate advertising. 

In 1913, Publisher John C. Shaf- 
fer of the, pedestrian Chicago Eve- 
ning Post bought the sturdy but 
hard-hit Rocky Mountain News. 
How Bonfils, like Desperate Des- 
mond, and Tammen, like a mali- 
cious cherub, must have gloated! 
It was an honest, quiet, sancti- 
monious lamb that came to the 
slaughter and the coyotes of the 
Post devoted their next 15 years 
to harrying Publisher Shaffer 
about his field until he should be 
ready to trot back to Chicago and 
leave them the undisputed news- 
paper overlords of the Colorado 
plains. 

In 1925, H. H. Tammen died, 
leaving Fred G. Bonfils to fight on 
alone, Napoleon among the jack- 
rabbits, for unquestioned empire. 
And in 1926 Publisher Shaffer 
of the Rocky Mountain News caved 
in. But his departure did _ not 
leave Napoleon all triumphant up- 
on the plains. It merely ushered 
in a Wellington and an _ oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Bonfils to retrieve 
his relative’s classic loss at Water- 
loo. 

The Wellington that appeared in 
Denver last Thanksgiving was as 
thoroughly modernized a figure as 
the Napoleon he had come to 
fight. Roy W. Howard is no pon- 
derous exemplar of “The Invin- 
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cibility of Character,” but a well- 
tailored, brisk, sapient, middle- 
states cityman who has spent the 
last few years in Manhattan as 
chief executive of the string of 
newspapers on which he served an 
apprenticeship. When he went the 
rounds of the Denver business dis- 


® International 
HEIRESS DUKE 
Not what people thought 


(See next column) 


trict it was to tell the citizens 
what he proposed to do, not to 
Bonfils, but for Denver. 

The citizens flocked to hear him, 
for so hypnotized are they by 
their local pressmaster that Bon- 
fils is a greater topic of conversa- 
tion among them than Prohibition, 
national politics or the preference 
of gentlemen for blondes. But 
Wellington Howard’s most direct 
reference to Napoleon Bonfils was 
the epigram: “‘We are coming with 
neither a tin cup nor a lead pipe.” 
He refuted the Post’s loud outery 
upon “foreign interests” by saying 
the Scripps concern was no more 
foreign to Denver than the Chica- 
go railroaders and packers or the 
Manhattan mining capitalists, 
through whose offices Denver had 
grown rich. Moreover, in com- 
mand of the Scripps papers in Den- 
ver he was putting young Edward 
T. Leech, a onetime cub reporter 
on the News, whelped and schooled 
in Denver, post-graduated from the 
Birmingham, Ala., Post, where he 
had enjoyed a distinction unique 
among Scripps editors, that of 
being also his own publisher with 
a hand free of all save the most 
general supervision from headquar- 
ters. This freedom would be en- 
joyed by Editor Leech in Denver.* 
Whatever they were, the new Den- 
ver Newses would be indigenous 
products, and one of the first 
things they would do would be to 
offer advertising space far below 
the figure to which Bonfils, open- 
space and white-space pirate, had 

*Editorial supervision of all Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers is from an office in Cleve- 
land, in *harge of able George B. Parker. 


jacked up advertising in the Post, 

Reports indicated that for 4 
week, at least, the Rocky Mountain 
News held its own against the 
Napoleonic Morning Post, publish. 
ing papers twice as large and with 
double the advertising. But Nap- 
oleon Bonfils was only just swing. 
ing into action. “The biggest news. 
paper fight of the century,” as dis. 
interested journalists of other cities 
called it, was but seven days old, 
And regardless of the outcome loy. 
ers of romance could feel that, for 
miles around Denver at any rate, 
there was still something left upon 
the face of the earth, if only aita- 


vistic noise, invective and hyperbole, ’ 


to make the original settlers of that 
wild and woolly countryside re. 
volve within their cerements. 


Hearstlings 


Gasps of astonishment may well 
have attended the reading last week 
of a soaring “lead” furnished to 
many a bleating newspaper by In- 
ternational News Service. 


“Doris Duke, a slender 15- 
year-old princess—if an un- 
titled American girl can be 
called so because she has in- 
herited $53,000,000—is to pay 
the expenses of the Hall-Mills 
case, the cost of which has 
caused a greater squabble, al- 
most, than the recent trial at 
Somerville itself.” 

Rapidly, readers glanced at the 
accompanying picture of gap- 
toothed, smiling Miss Duke; per- 
used further: 

“Not that Doris will miss the 
money. The will of her father, 
the late James B. Duke, ‘to- 
bacco’ king,’ just disclosed, 
makes her the: beneficiary of a 
great estate.” 

“Padding,” objected the perusers. 
“He (or she, more likely she) al- 
ready said the girl has $53,000,000.” 

“A wonderful ‘cellar of vin- 
tages,’ filled with beverages so 
rare and costly that they 
would challenge the envy of 
the greatest connoisseurs of 
the world, and a bathroom more 
resplendent than any owned by 
the old Roman emperors, are 
among the items of her sump- 
tuous legacy.” 

“Nice,” said perusers. “But, 
woman, what about paying for the 
Halls-Mills business?” 

“She is going to pay the cost 
of the Hall-Mills case, not 
because she has any personal 
desire to solve the financial 
problem of Somerset county re- 
sulting from that litigation, but 
because she owes certain taxes 
to the county because of her 
inheritance, and the county is 
going to devote the money real- 
ized from the inheritance tax 
to defray the expenses of the 
case.” 

So that was it. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, owner of Interna- 
tional News Service, had sponsored 
one of the most “unethical” news- 
paper stories in his long career. 
He, of course, had not written it 
himself, but it was perfectly in 
accord with his tradition, and in 
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conflict with newspaper 
ethics. “Get a lead! Go as far as 
you dare! Pep! Snap!” Well-paid 
Hearstlings and editors are prompt- 
ly ousted if they do not get it. 
What if a few details in the 
lead were manifestly not so, even 
after the revelation? That, for in- 
stance, she, now 15, has not yet “in- 
herited”’ the estate, which is to be 
held by her mother in trust until 
Doris is 35? Or that some of the 
estate goes outright to her mother, 
as co-heir? The serious thing was 
that the main lead, keeping with- 
in the law, held interest through 
three paragraphs only by a de- 
liberate misstatement. Taxes paid 
to a county or state are not ear- 
marked for any particular dis- 
bursement. 

On the $86,300,000 estate (since 
grown to $89,700,000) left by To- 
baccoman Duke, state inheritance 
tax alone was $2,581,366.57. Of 
this, Somerset County, N. J., is 
entitled to 5%, which is more than 
$125,000. Surrogate (Supervisor 
of Wills) Calvin McMurtrey of 
Somerset County is expected to 
get $89,000 in fees. In Somerset 
County is the 20,000-acre Duke 
estate, which has 35 miles of paved 
roads and many fine landscapes 
adorned with, “beautiful statues.” 
There are also Duke homes in 
Charlotte, N. C., Newport, R. I. 
and one in Manhattan, on Fifth 
Avenue, which is thought by many 
to be, in its simple magnificence, 
the finest house in the city. 
Administration of bequests and 
taxes has reduced the estate to 
$53.400,000. Payments included a 
Federal inheritance tax of $6,560,- 
000, and $10,000,000 bequest to 
Duke University (Durham, N. C.), 
to which Tobaccoman Duke gave 
$40,000,000 (TIME, Dec. 15, 1924) 
while he was yet alive. 


_CINEMA 


New Pictures 

The Lady In Ermine (Corinne 
Griffith). If cinema has done noth- 
ing else, it has emphasized for two 
decades that war is hard on ladies. 
Herein, for. instance, an _ Italian 
grande dame finds her villa invaded 
by roaring Austrians. To save her 
good husband’s life, she must sur- 
render to the Austrian general 
her But she does not. Di- 
rector and scenarist have contrived 
an honorable solution, a_ terrible 
picture, 


direct 


Hotel Imperial (Pola Negri). In 
Austria, during the troubled days 
of the War, a beauteous chamber- 
maid exerted profound influence 
upon the East European situation 
by confessing to the Russian in- 
vaders that the Austrian hero was 
in her room at a certain embar- 
rassing hour, hence could not have 
murdered the Russian spy, nor have 
stolen the important papers. For 
this strategic fib the Austrians 
give her the freedom of the army, 
and the hero. Again Pola Negri 
finds herself decorating a Hollywood 
nursery-rhyme. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Jacob’s Dream. 
stick 


I Continuing to 
its tongue out at common 


sense reality, the Habima Company 


adds another to 
tory, 
less 

suggests, 


weird reper- 
being of 
the title 
the 


its 
this last, however, 
sombre stuff. As 
the play contains 


familiar characters: Jacob, Rebekah, 
Esau; the familiar implements: the 


ladder, the mess of pottage. 





. 


But 


it strays from the story told in 
the Sunday School texts. However, 
the Habima Players know their 
Old Testament well enough to keep 
the spiritual significance intact. 
Moreover, they know their theatre. 


Earl Carroll’s Vanities. Follow- 
ing the “Fifth and -Grossest of 
All” comes the International edition 
of Earl Carroll’s Vanities. The 
hordes in the chorus look much 
like their predecessors, are engi- 
neered about into similar stage de- 
signs by the same swinging hooks, 
rising platforms, whirling chande- 
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liers a-dangling with girlies. The 
international phase of the title and 
show is suggested by the presence 
of several Charlot Revue actors 
(English)—not, however, Beatrice 
Lillie or Gertrude Lawrence. They 
do one clever, satirical skit, in 
which a radio play is presented; in 
which all the spoken lines are made 
to contain stage directions and de- 
scriptions. Julius Tannen and his 
oddly trained seal with a_ rose- 
colored muffler, are also on hand. 
But the best part is still Moran 
and Mack, lackadaisical, lethargic, 
ridiculous dialogue comedians. 


The Ballyhoo. A maudlin play 
stutters about the love of Starlight 
Lil, circus-rider, for an irreproach- 
able young man. She considers 
herself unworthy. To free the boy 
from his passion for her, she pre- 
tends to offer herself as the stake 
in a cowpunchers’ card game. That 
makes the hero so angry, he rushes 
out into the night, divests himself 
of virtue. But the villainous-look- 
ing Judge fools everybody by 
turning up with a truly great 
Western heart about the end of 


Act II, and reconciling the two 
lovers. As the final curtain steals 
down, the heroine pats her boy 


lover on his curly noddle, fixes 
an intent gaze on Row M, chants 
mystically, “Life is all a great 
joke.” 


In Abraham’s Bosom. Eugene 
O’Neill brought the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Provincetown Theatre to the- 
atrical, artistic prominence. When 
he went “uptown,” the Province- 
town came upon evil days. Along 
comes another Moses to lead them 
out of debt. He is Paul Green, 
young North Carolina’ teacher, 
author, playwright. 

In Abraham’s Bosom concerns a 
Negro who tried to raise up the 
Carolina blacks through education. 
Blundering, fanatically inspired, 
he plods to frustration, overcome 
by white prejudice, black inertia. 
his own blunted intellect and head- 
strong passion. The play is con- 


structed on the episodic model 
(seven scenes, no act division) 
covers a 25-year period, many 
places. The title role is played 
by Julius Bledsoe, giant Negro 
whose remarkably resonant voice 
won instant recognition in the 
Stallings- Harling opera Deep 
River. In diction, technique, the 


cast is not up to high professional 
standard, yet the presentation is 
so sincefe, the playwright’s revela- 
tion of Negro character and tribu- 
lation so keen, that it merits the 
interest evinced by packed houses. 


The 
season, 

failed. 
McCobb’s 


The Brothers Karamazov. 
first Guild play of the 
Juarez and Mavimilian, 
Then followed Ned 
Daughter, Pygmalion, The Silver 
Cord, all successes. Now comes 
The Brothers Karamazov, in five 
long acts. It, too, seems destined 
for success. 

Like many another play of the 
year (An American Tragedy 





Hangman’s House, . Sandalwood, 
The Humble {from Crime and Pun- 
ishment|, The Constant Nymph), 
it is extracted from a novel. So 
different is the pithy compactness 
of the stage from the spread of 
the novel, that it is unfair to call 
these efforts “translations.” They 
are more nearly “re-creations.” 
Yet the play, The Brothers Kar- 
amazov, by Jacques Copeau and 





JACQUES COPEAU 


nature 


Their was beastly 


Jean Croue (translated into Eng- 
lish by Rosalind Ivan) would be 
found to contain the full literary 
significance of Dostoievsky’s novel, 
though wanting in dramatic fulfill- 
ment by reason of its uncrystalized 
theatrical version of those spiritual 
gropings. which gave even Dostoiev- 
sky a bitter struggle on a more 
spacious field. 

Fleshy Feodor Karamazov has be- 
got, among others, three legitimate 
sons. The fierce appetites of the 
sire burn in the brothers. The 
father is murdered, the oldest son 
accused. Innocent, he accepts the 
punishment of Siberian exile, in 
order to repent the many excesses 
of his tempestuous nature, thus 
enters Salvation. The youngest 
brother finds light and peace in 
the holy sacrifice of priesthood. 
The second, whose fate is stark 
tragedy, has evolved a_ philosophy 
of cold rationality, wherein there 
is neither God nor morality, but 
only masterful determination to take 
advantage of every circumstance 
Fortune throws his way. Apprised 
of his father’s approaching assas- 
sination, he assumes a “hands off” 
attitude, profits by another’s crime. 
But, in the end, his “philosophy” 
is revealed to him as a mere *a- 
tionalization of the beastly Karama- 
zov nature, whereupon his tower of 
reason topples into madness. With 
two love stories, these three threads 
are woven into an intricate stage 
pattern, directed by Jacques 
Copeau, who came to the U. S. 


for that special purpose, enacted 
by a cast including Alfred Lunt, 


Clare Eames, Lynn _ Fontanne, 
Dudley Digges, George Gaul, Ed. 
ward Robinson. It will alternate 


weekly with Pygmalion. 


Junk. Guffaws, not intended by 
the author, greeted this confection, 
Playwright Edwin Self is adver. 
tising manager for the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
ton, Ohio. All praise to Dayton 
had he written a play, but has he? 
Junkman Ernest John (corpulent 
Sydney Greenstreet) has informal 
thats with God; radiates sunshine; 
feels led to rob a bank to help an 
aged invalid lady; with approval 
of the author does so. Old 
(Emma Dunn) after rampaging all 
she can to offset the drivel, cli- 
maxes with a nerve-wrecking un- 
expected shriek—as Ernest John, 
in a large chair, slowly dies. 


Lace Petticoat. Years ago, Carle 
Carlton produced Tangerine, Irene, 
then turned his back on Broadway. 
Now he returns with Lace Petti- 
coat. Good songs by Emil Gersten- 
berger and Producer Carlton, in- 
genious dances, Adelaide & Hughes, 
abominable lines, stale humor, 
make it an uneven entertainment. 
Suggested by Deep River, it con- 
cerns a beautiful Louisiana nobody, 
whose romance is almost blasted 
by the rumor that she is a quad- 
roon. In the last act, somebody 
says it is mere gossip. Song: 
“South Wind Is Calling.” Tom 
Burke is the hero-tenor; Vivian 
Hart, newcomer, the joy of _ his 
stage life. Notable is a chorus of 
skeletons in radium-paint. 


. . . 


List 


Theatregoers will find the follow- 
ing selection worthy of first con- 
sideration: 

DRAMA 
Tragedy—Skips 


spot 
salvation 
fails a boy in trouble. 


An American 
‘spot to high 
novel wherein 


from high 


army _ religion 


Day- § 


Sal j 













“ P 


EL} 
con 





of Theodore Dreiser's | 


Beyond The Horizon-—Eugene O’Neill’s trag- : 


edy of a wanderer who tried farming, 
and a farmer who tried wandering. 

Broadway—Essence of cabaret cacoethes. 
Brilliantly realistic. 


The Brothers Karamazov—Reviewed _ this 
week, 
Caponsacchi—Walter Hampden a_ militant 


saint in effective dramatization of Brown- 
ing’s “Ring and the Book.” 


The Captive—One of Fate’s crazy shuffles § 


wherein a feminine body gets a masculine 
instinct, and struggles in vain. 

Chicago—Crude, healthy satire on how a 
murderess greased with tabloid gush 
squeezes through the wheels of justice. 

Civie Repertory—Great plays at popular 
prices ($1.50 top). Eva Le Gallienne. 

The Constant Wife—The double standard 
gives way to double sin, with Ethel Bar- 
rymore to make it attractive. 

Daisy Mayme—Elaboration, by 
George Kelly, of the happenings 
small town. 

The Dybbuk—-By the Habima Company, im- 
pressionistic mystical drama in Hebrew; 
by the Neighborhood Players, mystical 
drama done realistically, in English. 

The Play’s The Thing—Dramatist Molnar 
and Actor Blinn conspire to laugh the 
hiss out of scandal. 

The Silver Cord—‘‘Now to go home and 
shoot Mother”—on Sidney Howard’s ad- 
vice. 
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ELMANISM is a big, vital, significant 
je : P csotsibucion to the mental life ot 
adel America. I have the deep conviction 
Dayton © that it is going to strike at the very roots 





, Day- © of individual failure, for I see in it a new 
Dayton power, a great driving force. 

as he? 

rpulent ] first heard of Pelmanism while in Eng- 
formal land on war work. Sooner or later almost 
nshine; | every conversation touched on it, for the 
a > movement seemed to have the sweep of a 
1d Sal |. religious conviction. Men and women of 
‘ing all every class and circumstance were acclaim- 
el, cli- | ingit as a new departure in mental training 
"aa that gave promise of ending that preventable 


inefficiency which acts as a brake on human 
progress. Even in France I did not escape 
the word, for thousands of officers and men 





warms 














: pe were Pe/manising in order to fit themselves 
vadway, | for return to civil life. 
Rh When I learned that Pelmanism had been 
on, in- § brought to America, by Americans for 
Tughes, © Americans, I was among the first to enroll. 
humor, ' My reasons were two: first, because I have 
Inment. | always felt that every mind needed regular, 
nobel - systematic and scientific exercise, and, 
blasted | secondly, because I wanted to find out if 
1 quad- | Pelmanism was the thing that 1 could recom- 
mebody — mend to the hundreds who continually ask 
oe! my advice in relation to their lives, prob- 
Vivian lems and ambitions. 
of his Failure is a sad word in any language, but 
orus of itis peculiarly tragic here in America, where 
| institutions and resources join to put success 
within the reach of every individual. In the 
' twenty years that I have sat on the bench 
follow. | of the Juvenile Court of Denver, almost 
st con- § every variety of human failure has passed 
before me in melancholy procession. By 
— : failure I do not mean the merely criminal 
Dreiser's | mistakes of the individual but the faults of 
religion © training that keep a life from full develop- 
ill’s trag- | ment and complete expression. 
farming, | 
al It is to these needs and these lacks that 
'Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
ved this © “twelve little gray books” are a remarkable 
militant |) achievement. Not only do they contain the 
f Brown J discoveries that science knows about the 
y shuffles | mind and its workings, but the treatment 
masculine |. ° 
' 'sso simple that the truths may be grasped 
" ~ / by anyone of average education. 
woo § Inplain words, what Pelmanism has done 
peer is to take psychology out of the college and 
thel Bar- [put it into harness for the day’s work. It 
precise fp ifts great, helpful truths out of the back 
gs in ® (water and plants them in the living stream. 
— <= As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought to 
an ) be the beginning of education instead of a 
; Molnar § 'emedy for its faults. First of all, it teaches 
augh the the science of self-realization; it makes the 
ome and § Student discover himself; it acquaints him 
ard’s ad- 


with his sleeping powers and shows him 





“IWHAT I THINK OF 
PELMANISM- 





JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole civilized 
world for his work in the Juve- 
nile Court of Denver. He says 
**The human mind is not an 
automatic device. It will not 
‘take care of itself’. Will 
originality, decision, 


power, 
resourcefulness, imagination, 


initiative, courage these 
thingsare not gifts, butresults. 
Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort, just 
as muscles can be developed by 
exercise.”’ 





how to develop them. The method is 
exercise, not of the hap-hazard sort, but a 
steady, increasing kind that brings each 
hidden power to full strength without 
strain or break. 


The human mind is not an ‘automatic 
device. It will mot ‘take care of itself.’ Will 
power, originality, decision, resourcefulness, 
imagination, iniative, courage—these things 
are not gifts, but results. Every one of these 
qualities can be developed by effort just as 
muscles can be developed by exercise. I do 
not mean by this that the individual can 
add to the brains that God gave him, but 
he can learn to make use of the brains that 
he has instead of letting them fall into 
flabbiness through disuse. 


Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of 
mental exercise, have made the mistake of 
limiting their efforts to the development of 
some single sense. What Pelmansim does is 
to consider the mind as a whole and treat 
it as a whole. It goes in for mental team 
play, training the mind as a unity. 


By Judge 


Ben B. Lindsey 


Its big value, however, is the instructional 
note. Each lesson is accompanied by a work 
sheet that is really a progress sheet. The 
student goes forward under a teacher in the 
sense that he is followed through from first 


to last, helped, guided and encouraged at 
every turn by conscientious experts. 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 


(Signed) Ben B. Linpsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, 
Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor a 
theory. For almost a quarter of a century 
it has been showing men and women how 
to lead happy, successful, well-rounded lives. 
550,000 Pelmanists in every country on the 
globe are the guarantee of what Pelman 
training can do for you. 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind wander- 
ing, indecision, timidity, nervousness or 
lack of personality—Pelmanism will show 
you the way to correct and overcome them. 
And on the positive side, it will uncover and 
develop qualities which you never dreamed 
existed in you. It will be of direct, tangible 
value to you in your business and social life. 
In the files at the Pelman Institute of 
America are hundreds of letters from success- 
ful Pelmanists telling how they doubled, 
trebled and even quadrupled their salaries, 
thanks to Pelman training. 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the nam€ 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet which 
tells about Pelmanism in detail. It is fas- 
cinating in itself with its wealth of original 
thought and clear observation. “‘Scientific 
Mind Training” makes an_ interesting 
addition to your library. 


Your copy is waiting for you. It is abso- 
lutely free. Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. It costs you nothing, it 
obligates you to nothing, but it is absolutely 
sure to show you the way to success and 
happiness. Don’t put it off and then forget 
about it. Don’t miss a big opportunity. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 661 19 West 44th St., New York City 
Approved as a correspondence school under the laws 

of the State of New York 
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Tue Peiman InstiITUTE oF AMERICA 
I Suite 661, 19 West 44th St., New York 


I Please send me without obligation your 
i free 64-page booklet, ‘“‘Scientific Mind 
Training.” 
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Stops Headache 
Safely, PROMPTLY 


154,627 Physicians’ Letters in Our 
Files Prove Merits of this Famous 
Saline Preparation that You Take 
Like Mineral Water 


Nerve-rackin g,tormenting headaches quick- 
ly relieved without fear of habit-forming, 
health-destr oying drugs, without bad after- 
effect. When taken the first thing every 
morning, Tarrant’sSeltzer-Aperient (mixed 
in water) cleanses the system and clears 
the head as nothing else can—promptly, 
safely, agreeably. 


Since 1844 the harmless, drugless, effective 
prescription of the medical profession. 
Doctors use it themselves. They give it 
to their families. They prescribe it for 
Constipation ...Indigestion...Headache... 
Dyspepsia... .Rheumatism...upset stomach 
during pregnancy. 


You Drink Away yourills, easily and quickly. 
A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass 
of water makes a wonderful drink. Tastes 
like finest mineral water—as pleasant and 
refreshing. Get a bottle of time-tested, 
time-proved Tarrant’s from your druggist, 
to-day. Make it a regular morning drink. 
Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FILST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT’S 
Seltzer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on_ diet entitled 

Eating for Health and Efficiency ”’ has 

been published for free distribution by the 

Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 

Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 

\f) which may be easily followed right at home (ff 

or while traveling. You will find in this book 

a wealth of info-mation about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HE‘1tTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
sur: UC-57 . nat ares ava fre 
SUIT! " 8 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 

‘At. LE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


EUROPE 


Conducted tours, sailing in June and July, 
visit England, Holland, Belgium, Germany 
Switzerland, Italy, Riviera and France. 


Three grades, including ocean passage. 











Select $1150 
Standard 845 
Student 625 


Which tour interests you? 


MENTOR TOURS 
9th Floor Straus Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Notes 


Bargain Poetry. One may now 
buy a pocketful of poets for 
less than the cost of a_ novel. 
Carl Sandburg, Elinor Wylie, Poe, 
Whitman, Nathalia Crane, H. D.— 
these are ready, more are coming, 
prepared in_ essence on strong 
paper as a Pamphlet Poet at 25c 
the pamphlet. Now one may have 
an anthology piecemeal, buy it on 
the installment plan and _ include 
only his own favorites. The pock- 
etful of U. S. Pamphlet Poets is 
published by Simon & Schuster. 
F. A. Stokes has published a Brit- 
ish pocketful, including Keats, Shel- 
ley, Laureate Bridges. 


Dollar Dreadfuls. Still another 
class of readers will rejoice over 
a new departure of Little Brown 
& Co. Shorter than a novel; longer 
than a short-story; cost, a dollar 
the volume, are the E. Phillips Op- 
penheim “pocket thrillers.” The 
stories are not new. England has 
known them in her magazines or 
as “shilling shockers”. The Terri- 
ble Hobby of Sir Joseph Londe, 
Bart.; The Adventures of Mr. 
Joseph P. Cray; Madame and Her 
Twelve Virgins; The Channay Syn- 


dicate. Trash as good as Mr. Op- 
penheim’s has its place in the 
world. 

NON-FICTION 
Grandson 


ESSAYS IN POPULAR SCIENCE— 
Julian S. Huxley—Knopf ($4). 
“There is a danger,” says the 
grandson of Thomas Henry Huxley 
(Evolution), “in these days of 
manifold information and_ broad- 
cast amusement, that the world 
will become divided into those who 
have to think for their living and 
those who never think at all.” 
Hence—and because the layman, 
while he is knowing and kindly 
towards an atom or electron when 
he meets one, is embarrassed by 
sperms and ova and_ benighted 
as to chromosomes—hence another 
volume of popular biology. 

It it true that a drunkard’s son 
will drink badly (that acquired 
characteristics are  inheritable)? 
Not demonstrably. Why is it that 
more male babies die than females? 
Because: 1) their inheritance con- 
tains more recessive (weak) char- 
acteristics; 2) semi-lethal char- 
acteristics are of the recessive type. 
Is death a necessary consequence 
of life? Immortality has been 
achieved for certain flatworms, is 
observable in certain trees. Is sex 
pre-determinate? Not yet, but soon 
perhaps; meantime, no man is not 
latently female, and functional sex 
reversal has actually been wrought 
upon frogs, chickens, owls. 

For folk to whom such marvels 


are stale pudding, there are more 
specialized technical expositions out 
of Professor Huxley’s own re. 
searches, notably a tadpole study 
in developmental physiology. Al] 
is eminently clear reading, and 
there is the grandson’s explana- 
tion of his famed grandfather's 
attitude toward religion, graceful, 
convincing and rather fine. 

Yet as a contribution to society 
this book is less commendable than 
the same author’s Essays of a 
Biologist. Therein the long view 
was more sustained—the implica- 
tions of biology in the future, the 
sanity of birth control, the purpose 
of evolution and kindred philosophi- 
cal speculations upon the findings 
of science—speculations for which 
Professor Huxley appears to be 
strongly equipped, perhaps (laws of 
heredity notwithstanding) by one 
of his  great-grandfathers, Dr, 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, father 
of Matthew (“Sweetness and 
Light”) Arnoid. 


Cattle 


CATTLE OF THE WorLD—Alvin 
Howard Sanders, D. Agr.—National 
Geographic Society ($3). The Na- 
tional Geographic Society has added 
to its “Who’s Who of Woods, Wa- 
ter, Wind,’* another  color-illus- 
trated volume of obvious merit. 
The author is_ editor of the 
Breeder’s Gazette. The 
own notice at once reviews and 
recommends the book with great 
accuracy: “To any one, young or 
old, interested in cattle—whether 
as a business or hobby, or because 
of the charm they add to the land- 
scape—this authoritative and richly 


illustrated book will prove a last- [ 


ing delight and a constantly used 
reference work. The author 


. . . in delightful narrative sketches 
economic Ff 
cattle. Pic- | 


the origin, history and 
place of our modern 
tures and brief descriptions bring 
to us the Gaur, Yak, Zebu, Ban- 
teng, Urus, Water Buffalo, Bison 
and other strange wild varieties as 
well as domesticated cattle and 
enable even the layman to recog- 
nize the 40 significant breeds, 
whether seen on farm or ranch or 
in the wilds of India and Thibet.” 


FICTION 


Illinois Caesar 


The Story.+ A 
steamship rolls in 
Aboard her a _ caricature 


huge dummy 


seasick. His convalescence is not 
aided by the loud, burlesque antics, 


*Which already includes: 

The Book of Fishes—John Oliver La Gorce 
($4). 

The Book of Birds—Henry W. Henshaw 
($3). 

Wild Flowers of America—William Joseph 
Showalter, et al. ($4). 

Horses of the World—Major-Gen. William 
Harding Carter ($3). F 

The Book of Dogs—Paintings by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes ($2). 

Wild Animals of North America—Edward 
W. Nelson ($3). 
PLuTOcRAT—Booth 

Page ($2). 
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all over the boat and in the con- 


' tiguous stateroom, of a caricature 
| Midwesterner who calls his nagging 
) wife “Honey,” his bitter daughter, 


" “Babe.” The playwright, Laurence 


Ogle, fresh from acclaim by Man- 
hattan’s “few,” writhes with two 
kindred caricatures in a corner 


‘of the smoking saloon, worrying 


<a 
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La Gorce : 
>a new Rome. His is an army 


Henshaw 


m Joseph 


' lest other passengers will take 


as typical of U. S. culture the 
flushed, raucous squad of indus- 
trial captains who are playing 
poker, singing: — 
Old Aunt Mariar 
A-sitting by the fire 
She wants a drink o’ gin. ... 
Dirty old Auntie Mariar! 
and whanging the back of their 
leader, Ogie’s cabin-neighbor. The 
latter is our hero, Earl Tinker, 
Illinois paperman, plutocrat, bar- 
barian, super-Babbitt, child. 
The hurlesque is intensified, and 


' the book brought within reason’s 
"reach, by the introduction of one 
| of those enchanting creatures of 


fiction and perhaps of life, a 
cosmopolitan widow of fabulous 
poise, beauty, wisdom and pathos, 
Aurélie Momoro. With her suave 
son, Hyacinthe, and two French 
gentlewomen, she plays bridge im- 
perturbed through Mr. Tinker’s 
hullabaloo. 

Laurence Ogle is promptly, 
tragically in love with her. She 
causes him agonies, now of joy 
when she talks of the sea and 
life; now of jealous, incredulous 
despair when she finds the vocifer- 
ous Tinker not “grotesque” but 
very amusing, harmless, generous, 
and “real.” She, a “gold-enhelmed 
Diana” to Ogle, spends hours with 
Tinker on the boat-deck hearing 
about his home town, his 6,000 
employes, his wife and daughter, 
who are ashamed of him. 

They view Gibraltar. “What an 
ad!” cries Tinker. Ogle groans. 
Mme. Momoro smiles. After a 
noisy inspection of the Arab quar- 
ter in Algiers, Tinker blurts: 
“The United States Army ought 
to come over here and clean it 
up! If we had a sink of iniquity 
and disease and dirt and crime 
like that in my town it’d last 
just about 15 minutes!” Ogle 
shudders. Mme. Momoro explains 
the difference between shallow 
cosmopolitanism and_ sophisticated 
provincialism. 

Ancient, exotic Africa works 


‘changes on all the travelers except 


Mine. Momoro. She has been there 


_ before. Ogle feels himself shrink- 
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if 


eT” 


. William & 


kington— 








| of his hand but at St. Augustine’s 


ing into a bitter, puny ineffectual 
as he drives with her over mul- 
ticolored mountains and desert in 
the wake of the barbarian Tinker, 


whose progress, strewn with coin 


and prodigious solecisms, looms 
more and more like that of a 


conquering potentate, a latter-day 


Hamilear, a boisterous Caesar of 


of dollars; his retinue at home 
is 6,000 slaves. He scoffs at the 
native backwardness, ladens his 
wife with curios, silks, jewelry 


by Louis brought to him by fawning mer- 


ip chants. The tremendous arches, 
—Edward § 


waterworks and sewers at ruined 
Timgad earn an indulgent wave 








tomb he says: ‘Plumb out of date, 
the whole business . . . I’m talk- 
in’ about the whole possetucky— 
the whole kit-an’-boodle. ... The 





NEWTON BOOTH TARKINGTON 
He does not damn his Tinker 


human race has got to make prog- 
ress. . .. The Almighty doesn’t 
care a nickel about anything ex- 
cept our makin’ that progress... . 
The kind He patronizes are the 
boys that got the plare- all ready 
for a bigger and better city the 
morning after the earthquake.” 


On the last page he is standing 








up, waving back with his high 
hat, shouting, ‘I don’t know where 
I’m going but I’m on my way,” 
in a motor sent to fetch him into 
audience with the Bey of Tunis, 
who probably wants, as everyone 
else does, some of his power, his 
money. Little Ogle, spared only 
by a check for vulgar cinema 
rights from the humiliation of hav- 
ing to borrow like the rest, ab- 
jures highbrow writing and is 
grateful for Olivia Tinker’s hand 
in marriage. Mme. Momoro, hav- 
ing acquired what a devoted moth- 
er-of-the-world could for her son, 
departs in gratitude for Paris. 

The Significance. You can, if 
you like, read Earl Tinker as 
Penrod grown up. Laurence Ogle 
might be Willie Baxter, twice 
Seventeen. Or you can regard The 
Plutocrat as simply a new Tarking- 
ton vehicle full of up-to-date types, 
sent out parading to show people 
how they look. The balloon tires 
of burlesque protect anyone it runs 
over from being injured. Mme. 
Momoro is the chauffeuse, adroit 
aloof, intelligent, guiding the sat- 
ire until it is time for her to 
step out of it a human being like 
the rest. Mr. Tarkington has 
written books of more uniform 
merit but never one with more 
admirable and colorful combina- 
tions of his prime characteristic, 
good humor, with his serious aim, 
social enlightenment. 

The Author. It is 28 years 
since The Gentleman from Indiana 
was published. Newton Booth 
Tarkington was then a _ young 
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Princeton graduate living in Indi- 
anapolis. He is still living in In- 
dianapolis, on a street with the 
glorious name of Meridian, and 
never was Princeton more con- 
scious of him as her leading liter- 
atus. His position in national 
letters is analogous to what Prince- 
ton feels. The Henry van Dykes, 
ever revered, belong to an age 
gone by. The Scott Fitzgeralds, 
ever provocative, may belong to 
an age to come. The Tarkingtons, 
craftsmen and satirists whose con- 
science and good manners are not 
disturbed by the heady elixir of 
“modernism,” belong certainly to 
the present and may be depended 
on. 


Psychaleidoscope 


GOODBYE, STRANGER—Stella Ben- 
son—Macmillan ($2). Stella Ben- 
son, liveliest of travelers, is a lit- 
tle too fanciful in her new novel 
to make good sense. Her general 
proposition is that there are too 
many “soulless” people in_ the 
world. Corollary: U. S. civiliza- 
tion is largely to blame. Some- 
where in China a childlike Briton, 
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Clifford Cotton, with a _ witchlike 
mother and Daley, his healthy- 
animal wife from California, per- 
ceives Wisdom in the dull eyes, 
lean frame and tired voice of a 
thirtyish English girl, Lena, an 
itinerant musician who stops in 
his house to have a touch of pleu- 
risy. In addition to being child- 
like, Clifford is some kind of fairy 
changeling. Lena’s dose of Wis- 
dom, combined with an effect of 
moonlight on mountains, subjects 
him to an experience that is meant 
to be beautiful if not religious— 
hearing voices in the jungle, tear- 
ing his shirt off, having an ecstasy 
—but it only comes out confusing 
and a bit absurd. Back again 
from the jungle, Clifford is himself 
again and everyone is happy; ex- 
cept, of course, Lena. The book 
confuses not only the mind but the 
emotions too, mixing so much to 
condemn with much to admire. 
The characters are presented in 
subjective flashes, bright, sensitive 
but jumbled; a psychological ka- 
leidoscope. Speaking all their half- 
thoughts out loud, and many more 
of the author’s, the mother coughs 
and booms, Daley sings, puppies 
whine, Clifford grumbles, Lena 
moans, a Chinaman squeaks, the 
doctor quacks . . . the reader de- 
spairs. 

Author Benson, British, is mar- 
ried to an Irishman and lives in 
Manchuria. She raises hounds, 
plays the guitar. 


Jew Book 


The Story is not laid in Aber- 
deen* but in Vienna. It begins 
with a speech: “In whose hands is 
the press and therefore public 
opinion? In the hands of the Jew! 
Who has piled billions upon bil- 
lions . . . ? The Jew! Who con- 
trols the tremendous circulation of 
our money, who sits at the direc- 
tor’s desk in the great banks, who 
is the head of practically all in- 
dustries? The Jew! Who owns 
our theatres? The Jew! Who 
writes the plays that are produced? 
The Jew! Who rides about in 
automobiles, who revels in the night 
resorts, who crowds the cafés and 
fashionable restaurants, who covers 
himself and his wife with pearls 
and precious stones? The Jew! 

“Ladies and gentlemen! I have 
said, and still maintain, that essen- 
tially, when considered objectively, 
the Jew is an excellent individual. 
But is not the rose-beetle with its 
iridescent wings essentially also 
an excellent creature? ... Is not 
the tiger .. . and do we not hunt 
PB ig 

Dr. Karl Schwertfeger, Chan- 
cellor of Austria, brought his ora- 
tion to a powerful close. The pro- 
Jewish minority protested and was 
ejected. The deputies unanimously 
passed the law. The state would 
re-imburse all for their property as 
valued in their tax returns; for 
certain classes there was an ex- 
tension of time; but eventually, 
within six months, every Jew and 
son-of-a-Jew must leave Austria. 
The months passed. Austria was 


*THe City Witrnovut Jews—Hugo Bet- 
tauer—Bloch ($2). 


Jewless. The decadent Aryans 
saved themselves from the fag 
Semites. 

A few people had seen how 
would be, but the actuality gg 
passed prognostication. The Ch 
cellor’s oratorical census took on 
new _ significance. Capital 
Austria in billions, legally and 
the connivance of avaricious Chr 
tians. For a time Christian g 
flowed in from the outer world 
soon it was all lost by the che 
ing but impractical Viennese. 
partment stores passed into Chr 
tian hands but the aisles 
vacant, management was stu 
fashion languished. The _ kro 
dropping dizzily, turned tod 
newly-rich bourgeois into tom 
row’s bankrupt. Theatres clo 
or gave dull plays with ir 
actors. Tens of thousands { 
Viennese apartments stood vae 
Viennese husbands moped; withor 
the competition of smart Jewess 
their wives wore Scotch twee 
Alpine woollens, no cosmetics. Th 
tearful partings of polyracial 
tives only faintly reflected 
hardships suffered later by lad 
of joy, jewelers, restaurateur 
bartenders. The newspapers 
came colorless. Gone even f 
politics was the zest, the vivifyi 
friction of the Aryans’ perfe 
complements in life. the Semite 
Poverty and gloom filled Vienna. 

So it was no great work, aft 
the first year, for Leo Strakos¢ 
clever artist, to return to Vier 
disguised as a Frenchman, ign 
the discontent of land-poor lar 
lords, disseminate the idea thi 
with the Jews happiness had be 
exiled, overthrow the Government 
get the ban repealed, regain fi 
Christian fiancée and be hailed 
the ponulace and mayor of Vien 
as “beloved Jew.” 

The Significance of this swif 
fantasy may be partly understot 
from the fact that it quickly s0 
into 58 editions last summe 
abroad. Only one side of a tt 
mendous issue is represented, 
that in light journalistic burlesqué) 
As literature the book is only 
skeleton for a monster social satil 
with a few lines of horseplay, su 
gestions for ironic masterstroke 
sketched in. As the Finance Min 
ister is explaining his aspect of 
law, his tongue gets caught in il 
false teeth. When the law # 
passed, Christian deputies rush t 
make market speculations throug 
their brokers, named Cohn, 
Kuhn, Kohen, Rosenstrauch, Butte 
frass. A_ high dignitary’s wif 
pulls his hair for exiling their s0 
in-law. 

Yet some of the gunpowd 
that underlies the Jew-v.-Genti 
question, at least in Vienna, was ¥ 
be touched off by sparks as m 
as these. 

The Author, a Christian, son ¢ 
an old merchant family, a journal 
ist and essayist of high and ¢0 
mopolitan reputation, received 
his first royalty on The City Wi 
out Jews a bullet which killed hi 
fired in cold blood by a 20-year-0lf 
Nordic caller, who later said 
was proud to have struck such 
blow for Kultur, 
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